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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We publish in this issue the second instaliment of a story by Amelia 


EK. Barr, er titled : 


‘*A Knight of the Nets,’’ 


being the second in our series of short stories by the foremost fiction 
writers of the day, and which will be continued during the year. This 
story will be concluded in our next issue 

The names of the remarkable group of authors whose services we have 
secured constitute in themselves a guarantee that this department of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY will possess an interest and attractiveness altogether 
unprecedented. 

The list of writers who will contribute to our columns is as follows : 
J. M. BARRIE IAN MACLAREN. 
MARY E. WILKINS STEPHEN CRANE. 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT WARD. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. RUTH McHENRY STUART. 
BRET HARTE. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
GILBERT PARKER. FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
THE DUCHESS, STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
MISS BRADDON. ANTHONY HOPE. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. OPIE READ. 
FLORENCE WARDEN, MAX PEMBERTON. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. SARAH GRAND. 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. Ss. R. CROCKETT. 
JEROME K. JEROME. OUIDA. 

Persons who subscribe at once will secure the entire series of stories 
fer which we have arranged, and which will be illustrated by B. West 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE, 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers - : - $4.00 

One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - - - 2.00 

One copy, for thirteen weeks - - - - 1.00 
lr. Blaine and President Harrison. 


WE will publish next week an authentic account of the 
late Secretary Blaine’s withdrawal from the Cabinet of 
President Harrison, covering the motives which inspired 
that unexpected and spectacular event, and the influences 
which compelled Mr. Blaine’s appearance as a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination. A full statement of the facts 
entering into this historic episode, one of the most sensa- 
tional in recent American politics, has never yet been pub- 
lished, consideration for all the parties concerned having 
dictated silence so long as they remained in official life. 

The article which will now be given to our readers was 
in our possession at the time of the death of Mr. Emmons 
Blaine, and had been scheduled for publication, but we re- 
frained, in view of that event, from making the story public 
as we had contemplated. Its publication later on, while Gen- 
eral Harrison remained a possible candidate for the Presi- 
dency, seemed to be unwise, as some might have consid- 
ered it as done in his interest ; but now that he has by his 
own act withdrawn from public affairs, there is no longer 
any reason why the story should not be told, alike in justice 
to him and to the great American secretary, who was made 
the victim of influences which, with failing health and in 
his peculiar environment, he was unable to resist. 


New York in National Politics. 


. « £E wonder sometimes why New 
i \\V York counts for so little in 
\ 





national conventions, in the 
Vv legislation of Congress, and in 

the determination of the gen. 
eral policy of the nation. But is not the 
reason perfectly obvious? What can we 
expect when politics here has become just 
a game of mercenaries, a matter of barter 
and sale, and when the men who speak for 





us in the great party conventions are very 
often either insolent self-constituted bosses or the 
supple tools of rings and cabals whose one motive is self- 
aggrandizement? For a quarter of a century the influence 
of this Empire State of the Union in the national Congress 
has been secondary to that of States greatly inferior in pop- 
ulation and wealth—to Maine, for instance, and to Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, and others which have given their 
best and ablest men to the public service. To-day, for ex- 
ample, a Maine Senator is president pro tem. of the Senate, 
a Maine Representative is speaker of the House, and an- 
other Maine Representative chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. In Republican National Conventions 
we have achieved little more than the spectacylar eminence 
resulting from the rivalries and contentions of huckstering 
politicians who regard the Presidency as a mere matter of 


and 
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dicker. And if signs mean anything, we are likely to cut 
just the same disreputable figure in the St. Louis conven- 
tion as in others that have preceded it. Under pretense of 
a consuming anxiety to secure the Presidential nomination 
for New York, delegates are to be elected with real refer- 
ence to consolidating the vote of the State for trading pur- 
poses, and in the interest of leaders ambitious of official 
recognition. The probabilities are, however, that none of 
the schemes now hatching will be successfully carried 
through, and when the fight is over, New York will emerge 
all bedraggled and forlorn from the mire in which she has 
been dragged—once more an object both of pity and con- 
tempt. 

If New York Republicans are ever to have the prepon- 
derating consideration in the councils of the party to which 
they are entitled, the influences now in control must be 
broken down and representatives of its better and higher 
sentiment advanced to command. So long as they acqui- 
esce tamely in wholesale disfranchisement at the pleasure 
of a soulless machine, submit without protest to snap con- 
ventions, and are content to let things go as they will, pro- 
vided their own personal comfort is not disturbed, just that 
long New York will play a subordinate and a disgraceful 
part in the arena of national politics. 


Sympathy with Crime. 


THE flabbiness of public opinion in regard to the pun- 
ishment of criminals—the maudlin sentimentality which 
begets more or less active sympathy with even the greatest 
offenders—is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the 
lamentable breakdowns of justice which are constantly oc- 
curring around us. There is a classof people, and a numer- 
ous class at that, who have apparently no appreciation 
whatever of the necessity of punitive statutes, and who 
resent as inhuman their imposition upon the vicious and 
depraved. Even in the case of such notorious offenders as 
John Y. McKane, persons of this class do not hesitate to 
interpose earnest pleas for mercy and pardon, evidently for 
getting that in doing so they are helping to bring the law 
into contempt and to prostrate the essential safeguards of 
the public order. 

The newspapers tell us that active efforts have been lately 
made to secure the pardon and release of McKane, on the 
ground that his health is bad and that he has performed 
satisfactorily his stint of labor as a convict. Some of the 
extraordinarily charitable persons who have been striving 
to let this malefactor loose upon the community even go so 
far as to claim that he wasn’t, after all, much worse than 
other people ; that his offenses were merely technical, and 
so forth and soon. That any such pretense as this should 
be set up affords the most conclusive evidence of just that 
lax and limber sentiment which we have characterized as 
responsible for the frequent miscarriage of justice. John 
Y. McKane only an ordinary offender! A plunderer of the 
people, a deliberate violator of law and perverse aggressor 
upon the rights of individuals and the public; the patron 
and defender of rum-sellers, gamblers, prize-fighters, and 
ballot-box stuffers ; the organizer of colossal frauds upon 
the elective franchise ; the fomenter of anarchy, the insti 
gator of rebellion, the ally of every evil social and political 
force—such a man, steeped to the lips in crime, just a com 
monplace wrong-doer—a mere technical violator of law and 
the moralities of life! 
must one be guilty to be a really grave offender in the esti- 
mation of these sympathetic souls ? 

We have no information as to where the movement for 
McKane’s pardon originated, or as to the persons who have 
been especially active in urging it. Whoever they are, they 
deserve unqualified censure at the hands of right-minded 
citizens. McKane, convicted upon evidence at once over- 
whelming and conclusive, and sent to prison after every 
available expedient to save him had been exhausted, wears 
rightfully the convict’s garb. The interests of justice de- 
mand that he should serve out the sentence imposed by the 
court as the just penalty of his crimes. He has never by so 
much as a syllable indicated contrition for his offenses or 
promised amendment of life. He is, as far as has appeared, 
as unrepentant, as much the enemy of everything which 
good men value, as he was when he entered Sing Sing. If 
he can be pardoned there isn’t a convict in any penal insti- 
tution of the State who cannot be pardoned as well. His 
release cannot be justified on any consideration whatever, 
public or private. It would amount to a declaration that 
in this great State there is no constancy in public opinion 
as to public offenses ; that however pronounced that opin- 
ion may be at times in the reprobation of specific offenders, 
it soon loses its virility and degenerates into a flaccid com- 
passion which makes impossible the maintenance of civic 
righteousness on any endurin © basis. 

It is not likely that Governor Morton will be in a hurry 
to earn this peculiar distinction for the State whose good 
name is committed to his keeping. 


Of what monstrous crimes, pray, 


The Venezuelan Incident. 


THE announcement of Lord Salisbury at the opening of 
the British Parliament that direct negotiations with Vene- 
zuela are about to be resumed, and that he regarded a satis- 
factory settlement of the boundary dispute as likely to be 
soon effected, has been received ia Great Britain, as it has 
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been welcomed in this country, with genuine satisfaction, 
And this satisfaction, so far as we are concerned, is aug- 
mented by the fact that in the debates on the subject, the 
premier and other members of the government, as well as 
the leading men of the opposition, all conceded that the in- 
terest of the United States in a peaceable adjustment was 
to arbi- 


entirely natural, and that its appeal for a resort 


tration was in every way commendable. Lord Salisbury 
declared explicitly that the dispute ‘rightly rests upon 
the question of arbitration,” and Mr. Balfour, the govern- 
ment leader in the Commons, reaftirming this view, ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘out of this toil shall spring the 
good fruit” of a general system for arbitrating interna- 
tional controversies. At the same time both the premier 
and his colleague asserted with the utmost emphasis that 
their government never had the slightest intention of vio- 
lating the substance of the Monroe doctrine ; and it must be 
conceded that there is not in the action so far taken any 
evidence whatever of «a purpose to set aside that doctrine 
as originally proclaimed and historically understood. Mr. 
Cleveland's pretense that the enforcement of his particu- 
lar view was ‘‘ essential to the integrity of free institutions 
and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of 
government ” was never anything more than the paltriest 
jingoism—absolute and unadulterated nonsense. 

To what extent the influence of this government has been 
effectively employed in opening a way for the resumption 
of diplomatic negotiations between Venezuela and England 
we are not definitely informed, but there seems to be some 
ground for the belief that we have brought a moral press- 
ure upon the Caracas government, looking to a modifica- 
tion of its stubborn and unreasonable attitude, and that it 
has felt compelled to adopt the conciliatory policy sug- 
gested. It is quite certain that it cannot afford to decline 
any proposition which England may offer in the direction 
of a renewal of relations, and it is hardly presumable that 
it would persist in defying the counsel of the friendly 
Power whose intervention has made possible the preserva 
tion of its territorial integrity and the restoration of its 
sovereignty as a dignified and recognized force in interna- 
tional affairs 


Jury Reform. 


LEN the framers of the Con 






ff 

we sitlli/Z stitution of the United 
> || y A 7 States approncaes the sub- 
38 eg \\ / ject of trial by jury they, 
— ee NN II vith a wise prevision, did 
—— SAE } \ not formulate any positive 
an : —— method of procedure except 
‘t SS to provide in Article IIT., 
vf! YS Section 2, that : ‘* The trial of all crimes, 
Ann \ except tn cases of tinpoachment, shall be by 
“ch \ * jury; and such trial shall be held in the 


State where the said crimes shall have heen 
committed » butarhen not committed within any State, the trial 
shall he at such place or places Us the CONGTESS by law hare 
directed.” They therefore left the matter so that it could 
be adapted to such contingencies as might arise in the fut 
ure course of events. 

Our nation was then one of very limited population ; the 
people were collected in smali cities, little villages and ham- 
lets, or scattered in the wilderness of the frontier. Every- 
body knew everybody, and the jurors who were selected 
were respectable and responsible men, who knew that their 
decisions would be open to criticism, and would be properly 
estimated by their fellow-country men. 

Our people at first naturally followed the English cus 
tom of having always twelve as the number of a jury, and 
But 
years rolled on, the emigrants from other countries began 


requiring the verdict in,all cases to be unanimous. 


to arrive in vast numbers, soon to be transformed into nat 
uralized citizens, and we became a mighty nation in popula 
tion and variety of feelings and considerations 

For many years past one of the most stinging of the re 
proaches that have been cast at us by foreigners has been 
that we allow and even encourage lynch law, and in Cali 
fornia were compelled to form vigilance committees so as 
to obtain justice and enforce the punishment of criminals. 
This especial reproach is rightfully to be attributed to our 
obstinate and perverse adhesion to the system of unanimous 
verdicts. 

Outside of England there is not another civilized nation 
which permits this absurdity to be practiced. The crim 
inal law of France provides that a majority of the twelve 
jurors may find a verdict. In Russia it is the same as in 
France. In Germany two-thirds may find a verdict. In 
our military trials a majority determines the fate of the 
accused. Even in the Supreme Court itself, the highest 
tribungl, the majority rules the case always, invariably. 

The fearful power that the present practice gives to un- 
scrupulous lawyers is too well known to dwell upon, for 
while, from a sense of personal honor, they might shrink 
from actual bribery to clear their clients, they do not hesi- 
tate to secure for professional purposes the aid of such fool- 
ish or stubborn jurors as might be persuaded by their spe- 
cious eloquence, and if they can win but one of them the 
labor and earnestness of the other eleven are entirely futile 
and of no avail. In the case of the innocent person under 
trial the condition is in one sense more deplorable, it be- 
ing in the power of one malignant person to prevent ap 
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acquittal, and thus leave an eternal stigma on the unfort- 
unate, 

There has recently been started a movement, which is 
rapidly growing in importance and activity, to change the 
present jury system. Already California has adopted, with 
great success, the three-fourths verdict for civil cases, and 
a bill providing for a verdict of five-sixths in criminal cases 
passed one branch of the Legislature during the last session 
Other States are meditating the same change, and the con 
stitution of the new State of Utah has a provision to this 
very effect. 

In the present Congress, in both Senate and House of 
Representatives, bills are now before the judiciary com- 
mittees, with provisions to change the practice of the Fed 
eral courts so that in civil cases three-fourths, and in crim 
inal cases five-sixths, may determine verdicts, and also 
providing that in cases of minor offenses a smaller number 
than twelve may be allowable. 

Wherever the proposed reform is adopted there will be 
at once a great and encouraging change regarding the will 
ingness of business men to serve upon juries, since they 
will then cease to be at the mercy of one obstinate or fool- 
ish person, And, taking the great mass of the people, it 
is probable that only the criminals and their friends, the 
criminal lawyers, will be found to object to the change. 


Mr. Cleveland Not a Candidate. 


WE have reason to believe that Mr. Cleveland has made 
up his mind definitely not to accept a third-term nomina- 
is that he has 


tion for the Presidency. Our information 


prepared a letter formally withdrawing, but that he has 
been dissuaded, by the pressure of influential friends, from 
making it public. Some of his intimate advisers believe 
that his candidacy may become a necessity, while others of 
them, for reasons affecting their own interests, discourage 
his retirement just at this time. 

Mr. Cleveland is said to represent himself as thoroughly 
weary of the responsibilities and annoyances of the Presi 
dential office, and this, while contrary to the general belief, 
may be the real fact. Whether his desire for a release from 
its burdens is so strong and acute as to make him imper- 
vious to all appeals on the score of party obligation, and 
contemptuous of a general demand for his renomination, 
the future only can disclose, The one certain thing is that 
he has positively stated to an intimate Democratic friend 
that it is his present purpose to definitely withdraw his 


name from the field. 


fr. Astor and His Editors. 


Ever since Mr. William Waldorf Astor became a pub- 
lisher in England a certain class of newspapers in America 
have insisted that he"had expatriated himself and had be 
come totally un-American in tastes, habits, and feelings. It 
was considered inconceivable that any American sbould be 
willing to give up his birthright ; and Mr. Astor was re 
proached for what he was supposed to have done, even by 
editors in America who were themselves of foreign birth and 
who had been in this country so short atime that they were 
still unable to speak our language without betraying their 
own foreign origin, and incapable of writing it save with 
vulgar inaccuracy. We were of those who thought it incon- 
ceivable that Mr. Astor should give up his American citizen- 
ship, because we thought the largest real-estate owner in 
New York and one of the richest men in the country could ill 
afford to jeopardize his property rights by alienating himself 
und becoming a British subject. who knew Mr. 
Astor personally never had the faintest idea that he had ever 
considered such a course. 


Those 


They knew that he was as good 
an American as he was when he sat in the State Senate, that 
he was as sincerely interested as when he aspired to go to 
Congress, and that he was as patriotic as when he repre- 
sented the American republic at the Italian court 

The justice of this view has been amply confirmed by 
Recent intelligence from London shows that Mr 
Astor in his recent ventures and occupations has insisted 


events. 


on being American, and has insisted, too, that his servants 
Several of these, the men 
"ll Mall Gazette, did not 
take his requests seriously, and insisted upon pitching into 


should respect his Americanism. 
he had hired to edit his paper, the 


America and Americans with a violence unequaled by any 
Then Mr. Astor dismissed his 
editors and they beheld themselves, when they reached the 
pavement outside, in angry amazement. 


other journal in England. 


In their bewilder- 
ment they acted and spoke as though they did not know that 
an owner had the right to do with his own as he wished, 
even when those wishes involved a showing of respect to 


his own country and his own people. ‘* He dismissed me,’ 


said one of these editors, ‘‘as no English gentleman would 
not; but it 


served the editor right, for he got what was exactly his due 


dismiss a lackey.” It may be so, we know 
in a legal sense, though he escaped a kicking, which quite 
probably he was also morally entitled to, 

In the future, it is not likely that the English will misun 
derstand Mr. Astor and mistake him for an American reac- 
tionary Who would undo and reverse our conflicts and our 
triumphs of the past. He will also be held in appropriate 
ivgard by the great majority of Americar, indeed by all 
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Americans except those who, for demagogical purposes, 
maintain that the possession of wealth is a crime not to be 
forgiven. 

We salute Mr. Astor, and wish him good health and hap- 


piness. 


Roentgen’s X Rays. 


A FEW weeks ago the telegraph brought us the news 
from Europe that Professor Roentgen, of Wurzburg, had 
_ made the discovery that cer- 
tain rays of light could be 
made to pass through some 
bodies of considerable thick- 
ness which are opaque to 
light; that these rays, now 
known as X rays, could be 
produced at will by means of 
Crooke’s 
tube, and that they act upon 


the well-known 


photographic plates. 
The 
of these rays are that they 





ese po Ea main characteristics 
penetrate bodies which do not permit the passage of ordi- 
nary light rays, the propagation is rectilinear, shadows are 
cast by them, and they have chemical action. “ 

The apparatus used by Dr. Roentgen for producing the 
X rays is of the simplest description, and the experiment 
can be performed in any well-equipped physical laboratory 





POCKET-BOOK WITH CONTENTS. 


Thus it is that the directors 
of nearly allof our more important physical laboratories have 


with material already at hand. 


repeated the simplest of Roentgen’s experiments, viz., the 
photographing of bodies more or less opaque to 
these rays through other bodies which are opaque 
to light rays but allow the X rays to pass through 
them. 

The apparatus in its simplest form consists of 
a small glass tube which has been deprived of 
almost all of its air, so that it is practically a 
vacuum. Within the tube there terminate two 
wires Which are the terminals of a powerful elec- 
Such 
The electrical discharge passes 


tric machine. a tube or bulb is called a 
Crooke’s tube. 
through the tube, and at the negative pole or 
there faint, bluish light, 

which throws upon the glass surface a brilliant 
phosphorescence The so-called X rays appear to proceed 
from this phosphorescence on the inner walls of the tube. 


electrode appears a 


If a substance which may exhibit phosphorescence is 
strewn entirely over a surface and these X rays are per- 


mitted to radiate ge 


upon this sur- 
face (in a dark 
ened room), the 


surface will ap 


pear luminous. 
If some body 
opaque to these 
rays, such as # 
piece of metal, is 
the 
path of the rays 
will 


placed in 


its shadow 
be cast upon the 
phosphorescent 
Other 
bodies which are 
light 

the 


pass 


surface 


opaque to 
may allow 
rays to 

through to a 


greater or less 
degree; such 





BONY STRUCTURE 


OF A FISH, 


bodies are cloth- 
ing, flesh, wood, ete 

If, now, instead of the plate strewn with the phosphor- 
escent substance, a photographic plate is exposed in its 
place, then the shadows of the more or less opaque sub 
stances placed between the Crooke’s tube and the photo 
graphic plate will be received on the latter and may be de- 
veloped like an ordinary photograph. 

If the hand is placed between the tube and the sensitized 
plate the shadow of the hand will be photographed, the 
shadows of the bones being most dense. If a piece of 
board, card-board, or elith ts interposed between the tube 
and the hand the X fays pass through and a photograph is 
made of the shaddw of the hand, It is thus seen that the 


X rays are made evident by the shadows which they cust. 
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By means of a checker-board of different substances it 
has been shown that the rays which penetrate organic sub- 


stances of con- 
siderable thick- 
ness make 


scarcely any 
progress through 
metals. It re- 
mains for further 
experiments to 
show the relative 
opacity of vari- 
substances 
for such rays. 
The X rays 
are weak. Per- 
haps an hour is 
necessary for 
them to leave a 
clear impression 
on a photograph- 
ic plate placed 
behind the hand 
and half again as 
long for the foot 
on account of the 
They cannot be concentrated, as can 


ous 


a ee 
=, 


FROG. 





greater thickness. 
light rays, by means of a glass lens, and one of the first 
things necessary in the development of the discovery is the 
finding of some substance which shall refract the rays so as 
to focus them on some limited space, and thus increase their 
intensity so that they may act upon the photographic plate 
as quickly as light rays. Heating the photographic plate 
seems materially to lessen the time of necessary exposure. 

The study of the bony structure of living animals by 
means of the X rays is most interesting, and we give pho- 
tographs of » fish and of a frog (from L’J/!ustration, Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1896), the rays having passed through these 
objects and, acting on the photographic plate, have pro- 
duced these shadows. We see in great detail the dark shad- 
ows of the bones forming the skeleton, and in the case of the 
hand the shadow of a ring is also shown on the third finger. 

One curious result of the photographing of a foot at the 
Government Photographic Institute at Vienna was the dis- 
covery that the bone of the little toe becomes badly bent 
from wearing narrow, pointed-toed shoes. 

It is too early to predict the uses to which this dis- 





SKELETON OF A RAT SEEN THROUGH THE FLESH. 


covery of the X rays may be put. Its value in 
medicine will be considerable when it is desired to 
find out the malformation of bones, or to detect the 
presence of foreign solid substances in the body; 
but the shadows cast by the fleshy parts of the body 
do not differ enough among themselves to allow 
them to be differentiated. Further discoveries and 
improvements will doubtless continue to be made, 
so that whet seems impossible now may be easily 
accomplished in the future. 

Dr. Roentgen, whose picture we give, presents the 
appearance of a typical German student of science, 
and he well deserves the fame which has come to 
him as the result of this brilliant discovery. He has 
been cautious about formulating any theory con- 
cerning the rays, but thinks it possible that they 
may be propagated by a longitudinal motion, while 
light is transmitted by transverse vibrations. So 
many eminent men have entered upon the study of 
these rays, both experimentally and theoretically, 
that know much more about them 
than we do at 
tained in the near future will be brought to the 
notice of the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 

FraNK Watpo, Pu.D. 


we shall soon 


present. The important results ob- 


In connection with the article of Professor Waldo, 
we give specimens of the results of the work with 
the cathode rays of Professor Arthur W. Wright, LEAD 

e Er ei ayo PENCIL. 
of Yale University 


a portion of a plate already 





One is 
reproduced elsewhere. It 
shows the pocket-book with 
the coins inside, the lead-pen- 
cil, the little paper box with 
the ahiminum grain-weights 
inside. The other is a pict- 
ure of a 8mall tat, showing his 
skeleton very Well, The posi- 
tions of the lidart and lungs are 
indicated by the lighter spot 





PAPER BOX WITH GRAIN’ 
WHIGHTS, 
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certainly none in the character of the interest in- 
volved, are to be compared with our great life 
insurance companies. { 

President McCall was quick to recognize the mis- , 
take that had been made in arranging to handle the 


iast government loan by a syndicate, and publicly 





announced his conviction that the same should be 4 
jy dissolved and the loan made by popular subscrip- 
fi tion. At the same time he offered, on that basis, 
it to subscribe for ten million dollars of the bonds, 
L as his company believed that the government should 
be sustained in its efforts to protect the financial 
honor of the country. What followed is history. } 


The bonds were subscribed for six times over and 
at a price far above what would have been realized 
had the syndicate alone handled them. 

Personally, Mr. McCallisa striking figure. Nature 


endowed him with much charm of face and manner, 





which has made every man who ever met him his 
friend. Not yet past the meridian of life, he has 


i GZ SS d Bie f i NY fg ee achieved a position of great responsibility and 





— ae : 7 ae ly iy Pe \ Le power, and a great reputation, both in life insurance 
; LZ and finance. He is in vigorous health, and with 
such powers of mind and body, it is reasonable to 
expect that he will accomplish even greater things. 


Such careers and such men are a conclusive an- 





swer to the grumblers and pessimists who see in the 
occasional corruption of our politics, and the too 
prevalent incapacity apparent in our public life, in- 
dications of national decay. The conditions that 


give opportunity and encouragement and inspiration 





to men of the stamp of President John A. McCall 


pn beyerrtt Y “a Hii] Ss ‘ug A are fundamentally sound, and the men who make 
fron ff - - z 





the most of the opportunities presented under our 
JOHN A. McCALL, form of government, and so vigorously demonstrate 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, WHOSE SHARE IN THE RECENT BOND ISSUE what brains and character, unaided by place or fam- 
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John A. McCall as a Financier. 








Many causes contributed to the overwhelming success of 
the recent government bond issue, but foremost among them 
was the patriotic action of numerous men of wealth and 
standing in the community in publicly announcing their 
willingness to lead the vanin a popular loan. Of these gen- 
tlemen none deserves greater credit than John A. McCall, 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company, since 
he was not only first in the field —if we except the orig- 
inator of the idea, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York 
World—but his bid far exceeded that of any of his co-sub- 
scribers in the earlier stages of the proceedings. 

A few words in connection with cur portrait of this re- 
markable man will be of interest. John A. McCall was born 
almost exactly forty-seven years ago in Albany, New York, 
and comes from the same sturdy stock to whom we owe An- 
drew Jackson, Patrick Henry, and other Americans of note. 
His career in life insurance and finance is as much an ob- 
ject lesson to young men as that of James A. Garfield was 
in politics. He has climbed up steadily by sheer force of 
ability, coupled with a devotion to his chosen work, which 
for twenty -six years has not faltered or hesitated, and which, 
when considered in review, is so consistent and logical that 
one almost feels that Mr. McCall must have known from the 
beginning what he would ultimately achieve. 

The public is more or less familiar with his work in 
Albany, as a clerk in the Insurance Department, as deputy 
superintendent of insurance, and afterward as superintend- 
ent. In February, 1892, he achieved what may be fairly 
considered the height of a life-insurance man’s ambition. 
He was made president of one of the three greatest life in- 





surance companies of the world—the New York Life. His 
career as president of this company has been so distin- 
guished that, aside from his natural endowments, it can be 
best explained by pointing to the long years of devotion to 
his chosen work, which had resulted in a peculiar equip- 
ment for this particular position. Perhaps no name in the 
entire world of life insurance, domestic or foreign, stands 
more distinctively for reform. 

Within the last few years President McCall has added to 
his reputation as a great life-insurance man a reputation as a 
far-sighted financier and patriotic citizen. The public does 
not often think of a life insurance company as a financial 
institution, but we have only to state that there are three 
life insurance companies in New York City whose accumu- 





lated assets aggregate six hundred millions to show that 
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II.—(Continued) 

y+, /7 OR a moment Janet Binnie was glad ; then 
{ she lifted the poker and struck a block of 
coal into a score of pieces, and with the 
blow scattered the unkindly, selfish thoughts 
which had invaded her heart. ‘‘ It is what 
I expected,” she answered, gloomily ; ‘‘ but 
say naething to Andrew. He is wise enouw’ 
to tak’ hisain way—though God knows nane 
can play the fool hke a wise man! But 
what then? Is there anything to gain by 
word or warning? Naething. Andif An- 
drew is to hae the fling and the buffet he 
will tak’ it better from Sophy than from 
any ither vody. Let be, Christina.” 

‘** Folks will talk anon.” 

‘* They are talking already. Do you think I didna hear this 
clash before ? Lucky Sims and Marget Roy, and every fish-wife 
in Pittencraigie ken the beginning and the end o’ it. They hae 
seen this and they hae heard that, and they think the very 
worst that can be. The first calamity is to be born a woman, 
and it sets the door open for every other sorrow; the mair so if 
the lass is bonnie and alane in the world. For mysel’ I’m think- 
ing nae wrong 0’ Sophy; it’s Andrew that is in fault. He’s that 
set on having a house for his wife that he’ll lose the wife while 
he’s saving the siller for the house. I hae told him, and better 
told him, to bring Sophy here, but naething but having her a’ 
to himsel’ will he hear tell 0’. It’s pure wicked selfishness in the 
lad ! He canna thole her giving look or word that isna for him, 
and him his lane. Parfect scand’lous selfishness !” 

‘* Whist, mother! I’m thinking he’s most at the door-step. 
That’s his foot, or I’m much mista’en.” 





‘* Then I’m awa’ to Lizzie Robertson’s. My heart is knocking 
at my lips, and I’ll be saying what I'll want to unsay. Keepa 
calm sough, Christina. Let Andrew do the talking and you'll 
be a’ right.” 

Andrew entered with that air of strength and capability so 
dear to the women of a household. He had on his kirk suit, and 
Christina thought as he sat down by the open window how much 
handsomer he looked in his blue Guernsey and fishing-cap. 
‘* You'll be needing a mouthfu’, Andrew ?’ she asked, but An- 
drew shook his head and answered : ‘‘ [ had my tea wi’ Sophy. 
Where is mother ?” 

‘* She’s awa’ to Lizzie Robertson’s. The bairn is still sick, and 
mother will sit by it till the night turns.” 

‘* And Jamie ?” 

‘‘ He said he was going to the fishing. He'll hae caught the 
boat, or he would hae been back here again.” 

‘* Then we're our lane, and I’ve been seeking this hour. I hae 
things to tell you, Christina, that must go no further—not even 
to mother—unless the time comes. Ill not ask you to gie me 
your word. You're Christina Binnie, and that is enough.” 

‘* That isenough, Andrew. You and me, and God our witness.’ 

‘‘ Christina, I hae been this day to Edinburgh. I hae six 
hundred pounds in my pocket, besides the siller ben the house. 
I hae sold three shares in the ‘ Sure-Giver,’ and, as you ken, I’ve 
been saving siller ever since I first put on my sea-boots.” 

‘*T hae thought saving siller was your one fault, Andrew.” 

‘*T ken fine that it is my besetting sin. Many’s the time I 
hae forced mysel’ to gie a white shilling instead o’ a penny-bit 
at the kirk-door ; just that I might get the better o’ the de’il. 
But I hae been saving for a purpose, and now I’m most ready 
to tak’ my desire. What think you? I am going to put my 
siller in a carrying steamer, ane o’ the Red-White fleet, and 
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I’m to be her skipper and sail her from the North Sea to London. 
She’ll hold three thousand ‘trunks’ of fish in her ice-chambers, 
and with good weather I'll make London in forty hours at the 
outside. Then I’ll be Captain Binnie o’ the North Sea fleet, and 
Sophy will hae reason enough for her muslins and ribbons and 
trinkum-trankums. God bless her !” 

‘“‘Pm proud to hear tell o’ it, Andrew. If you hae the siller 
and the skill, why shouldna you lift yoursel’ a bit? Sophy 
willna shame any place you put her in—and you may own a 
fishing fleet yoursel’ some day.” 

“Tm thinking o’ it,” he answered, with the air of a man 
who feels himself master of his destiny. ‘‘ Come wi’ me, Chris- 
tina.” 

He led her into the inner room, moved aside a heavy chest 
of drawers, and lifted a short plank beneath them. Then, put- 
ting his arm far under the flooring, he pulled forth a locked tin 
box, and opening it, displayed to Christina a hoard of sover- 
eigns and Bank of England bills. The money in his pocket was 
added to this treasured store, the flooring and drawers replaced, 
and then without a word the brother and sister left the room 
together. There was a look of exultation on Christina’s face as 
Andrew asked : ‘‘ You understand now, Christina ?”’ 

‘*T hae seen,” she answered, ‘‘and I ken weel that Andrew 
Binnie isna moving without knowledge.” 

‘‘T’m not moving at all for three months or longer. The ship 
I want is in dry dock until the winter, and it’s the siller I am 
anxious about. If I should go to the fishing some night and 
never come back it would be the same as if it went down with 
me—not a soul but mysel’ knowing it was there. But Ill be 
happier now, for if that thing happens you must tak’ the money 
out o’ hiding and give Sophy Thraill one-half o’ it, and the other 
half is for mother and yoursel’. And above a’ things, I charge 
you never to name to mortal creature the whereabouts o’ the 
hiding.” 

‘Your words are in my heart, Andrew, and they’ll never 
pass my lips.” 

‘“*That’s enough o’ the siller, then. I have had a happy day, 
Christina. Sophy was wi’ me to Edinburgh, and the beauty o’ 
her! And the sweet innocence and lovesomeness o’ her ways ! 
I bought her a ring wi’a shining stone in it, and a gold brooch, 
and a bonnie piece o’ white muslin, with the lace for the trim-’ 
ming o’ it ; and the joy o’ the lassie set me laughing wi’ delight ! 
I wouldna call the Queen my cousin this night.” 

‘* Sophy ought to love you wi’ all her heart, Andrew.” 

‘*She has arled her heart and her hand to me. I thank the 
Best for this great mercy !” 

** And you can trust her without a doubt, Andrew ?” 

‘*T have as much faith in Sophy as I have in my Bible.” 

“*That’s the way to trust. It’s the way I trust Jamie, though 
bad hearts and ill tongues are aye ready to gie one a sense 0’ 
suspicion.” 

“‘They canna gie me a moment’s trouble. Kirsty Johnson 
called after me this morning—* Tak tent to yoursel’, Andrew 
Binnie ; a beauty is hard*to catch and waur to keep’; and I 
didna answer her by word or look, for I ken weel women’s 
tongues canna be stopped.” 

Never had Christina felt so happy as on this night. Jamie 
had been so tender, so full of anticipation, so proud of his love 
and his future, and Andrew had chosen her for his confidante. 
But some divine necessity of life ever joins joy and sorrow to- 
gether, and while her heart was bounding with gladness she 
heard footsteps that gave it a shock. They were Jamie’s foot- 
steps,and even while Andrew was speaking he entered the cot- 
tage. Andrew looked at him with a quick suspicion and said, 
dourly: ‘‘ You said you would tak’ my place. I see you canna 
be trusted.” 

‘“*T have earned a reproof, Andrew, but I'll no lie about the 
matter. I met a friend, and he was poor and thirsty, and I took 
him to the tavern and gave him a bite and asup. Then the 
whisky set us talking, and I forgot the fishing and the boats 
went awa’ without me.” 

‘* A nice lad you’ll be to trust in a big ship full o’ men and 
women. A glass 0’ whisky and a crack in the ‘ public’ set afore 
your word and your duty! How will I trust Christina wi’ 
you? When you mak’ Andrew Binnie a promise he expects you 
to keep it. Dinna forget that. It may be o’ consequence to you.” 
With these words he went into his own room and bolted the 
door, and Jamie sat down by Christina and waited for her to 
speak. But she could not be as friendly as she wished. It was 
love out of time and place and season. She would rather he 
had been with the boats, and her mind also was full of Andrew’s 
revelation ; she wanted to be alone to realize all that it meant. 
So the interview was cold and constrained, and Jamie was of- 
fended and finally went away quite out of temper. He kicked 
the stones in the path out of his way, muttering angrily: ‘‘ ’m 
no caring! I’m nocaring! The moral pride o’ thae Binnies is 
ridic’lus. One would require to be a vera saint to come within 
sight o’ them.” 

This cloud was, however, but a passing one, and the next 
few weeks went by, as time does go when love and hope bright- 
en every bour. The fishing season was unusually good, the men 
were making money,and the women had Christina’s marriage 
and wedding presents to talk about. Every now and then some 
relative sent her a piece of home-spun linen, or a quilt, or some 
china, and each article was examined and discussed by all the 
wives and maids in Pittencraigie. Christina and her mother 
had no objections to this kind of popularity ; nor was Jamie 
averse to the good-natured freedom. 

Andrew’s love affairs were not as promising. Sophy came 
less and less to the village; she said ‘‘ her aunt had gone to Perth 
for a bit of holiday and the shop couldna be left to tak’ care o’ 
itsel’”; and the excuse seemed to be a good one. At any rate, 
it satisfied Andrew. He made a deal of money during the fish- 
ing season, and was evidently, to Christina, preparing for some 
great change. He went frequently to Edinburgh, and on his 
return always gave her a glance full of the assurance of suc- 
cess. And for some weeks he appeared to be very happy with 
Sophy; then there was a sudden change, and Christina noticed 
that he often came back from Largo with a heavy step and a 
grave face. Occasionally he admitted he had been “ sairly dis- 
appointed ” — Sophy had gone away for a week’s rest, or she 
had a headache and couldna see him ; or there was a bride’s 
dress making and she couldna spare a moment; the excuses 
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were numerous and varied, and finally they be- 
gan to cause asad and fearing wonder, even in 
Andrew’s trusting heart. 

One morning in early October Jamie got his 
long-looked-for appointment, and he ran hastily 
up to the Binnie cottage to tell Christina and bid 
her ‘* good-bye.” And his joy was so great as 
he kissed her tears away, and he spoke so kindly 
to Mistress Binnie and so bravely to Andrew, 
that it was impossible to feel anything but a 
glad-excitement in his departure. After he was 
fairly out of sight Andrew called Christina to 
the top of the cliff and they sat down together. 
It was an exquisite morning, full of the salt and 
sparkle, the motion and burst of the sea, and 
they sat silent a while, looking down on, the cot- 
tages, the creels and the grown nets, the pict- 
uresque figures in sea-boots and striped hanging 
caps, and the no less picturesque companion fig- 
ures in striped petticoats. Some of the latter 
were old women, and wore high crowned, un- 
bordered caps ; others were young ones, with 
no covering on their exuberant hair, but with 
long rings in their ears and bright scarlet ker- 
chiefs on their necks. Andrew glanced from 
these things to his sister, and touching her 
striped petticoat, said : 

‘* You'll be changing that soon for what they 
ca’a gown. Iam going to buy you a silk gown 
for your wedding, Christina.” 

** You'll set me up beyond everything if you 
do, Andrew. I'll never forget such a favor.” 

‘*Christina, I'm no’ very happy mysel’.” 
Then he told her plainly how difficult he found 
it to get sight or speech with Sophy, and how 
low-spirited she was with him. ‘‘ I’m feared 
she’s ill,” he said, drearily. ‘‘ You ken her 
mother died o’ a consumption when she was but 
a young thing.” 

* Andrew, hae you told Sophy what your 
plans are? Hae you told her she may be a lady 
and live in London some 0’ these days? Hae 
you told her you'll be Captain Binnie o’ the 
North Sea fleet ?”’ 

‘‘Nae, nae! What would I bribe the lassie 
for? It is plain Andrew Binnie she has to 
marry.” : 

‘You're a’ wrang, Andrew. Girls like men 
that hae the spirit to win siller and place for 
them. Tell her what you told me, and you'll be 
a happy man.” 

This argument Christina used so skillfully 
that Andrew was fired by her confidence and 
enthusiasm. ‘Ill tak’ your advice and go and 
tell Sophy,” he said. ** The lassie has grown 
into my life as the sea and the stars and my 
hame and my ain folk hae grown, and if she'll 
love me better for the news, I’m that far gone 
in love wi’ her that I must win her by any 
means possible.” 

He went on this errand of love with a light 
heart, and then Christina sought her mother. 
** Andrew is going to gie me a silken gown for 
my wedding,” she cried, joyfully, and the two 
women spent the morning in talking over the 
most desirable color, and the necessity of having 
so fme a garment made in Largo. After the 
noon meal Janet Binnie took her knitting and 
went to tell her neighbors about the silk gown, 
and Christina did the ironing, and as she 
smoothed the linen she sang a verse or two of 
** Hunting Tower,” and then she thought a while 
and then she sang again. 

She did not expect Andrew home until the 
evening. He would likely have his tea with 
Sophy and walk back afterward. But in mid- 
afternoon she heard his step and she put down 
the iron with a sudden faint feeling and turned 
her face to the door. Andrew entered the cot- 
tage, looked at her despairingly, and sinking 
into a chair, covered his wretched face with his 
hands. It was not the same man who had left 
her a few hours before. A change like that 
which a hot iron would make upon a fresh leaf 
had been made in her handsome, happy, hopeful 
brother. She could not avoid an exclamation 
that was a cry of terror, and she went to him 
and kissed him and murmured, she knew not 
what, words of pity and of love. He began to 
weep, to sob, toshake and tremble like a reed 
in a tempest. She closed the door and slipped 
the bolt in it and came back to his side. ‘‘ An- 
drew, my brother Andrew,” she said, softly, 
‘what sorrow has come to you? Tell Chris- 
tina.” 

‘* Sophy’s dead—dead and gane for me ! 
Sophy! Sophy! Sophy !” 

** Andrew, tell me a straight tale. 
a woman to let your sorrow get the mastery 0’ 
you. And if Sophy has deceived and left you 
there is still the Faithful One, who changeth 
not.” 

Then he straightened himself’and unfastened 
the kerchief at his throat, and Christina opened 
the window and let the fresh breeze blow upon 
him. And her heart throbbed hotly with anger 
and pity. ‘‘Speak and let your grief hae 
some way, Andrew,” she said. ‘‘ Did you see 
Sophy ?”” 

**T saw her. I met her driving in a dog-cart 
wi’ the master o’ Braelands. I saw her looking 
in his face as she never lookit m my face, She 
never loved me yon way, Christina,” 
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‘* Did you speak to her ?” 

“Aye. She was going to pass me without 
word or look, but I called to her, ‘ Sophy, 
Sophy !’ and I saw her crudel close to Brae- 
lands, and I saw him lift the whip to strike the 
horse, and afore I kent what I was doing I had 
the beast by the head and the lash o’ the whip 
stung me clear across the cheek-bone.”’ 

‘** Aye. [see the mark o’ it.” 

‘* Braelands called out: ‘’Tis your ain fault, 
fisherman ; the lash was meant for the horse’; 
and I was ina passion and I shouted a word I 
shouldna hae said, and bid Sophy get out o’ the 
cart and come to me. And Braelands cried, 
‘Dinna dare to ca’ this lady Sophy ; she’ll be 
my wife anon’; and then she gied a little 
scream and covered her face—for nae doubt 
she was frightened—and he struck the horse 
again and the creature bounded for’ard and I 
fell on my back and the wheels o’ the cart 
grazed the soles o’ my shoon as they passed me. 
I dinna ken how long I lay there. 

‘** The wicked lass !” 

‘* You arena able to judge her, Christina.” 

*“* But you can judge Braelands. Get a war- 
rant the morn for the scoundrel.” 

** And mak’ Sophy the common talk for far 
and near? How could I wrang Sophy to right 
mysel’ ?” 

**But the whip-lash! The whip-lash, An- 
drew! You canna thole the like o’ that.” 

‘* There was One tholed for me the lash and 
the buffet and answered never a word. I can 
thole the lash for Sophy’s sake. A poor-like 
love I would hae for Sophy if I put my ain 
pride afore her good name. If I get help from 
beyond I can bear the lash, Christina.” 

He was white through all the tan of wind and 
sea and sun, and the sweat of his suffering stood 
in great beads on his pallid face and brow. 
Christina lifted a towel she had just ironed and 
wiped it away, and he said, feebly : ‘*‘ Thank 
you. I can think no 
mair, I can suffer no mair, till I get strength.” 

So Christina opened the door of his room and 
he tottered in, swaying like a drunken man, 
and threw himself upon his bed. Five minutes 
afterward she stepped softly to his side. He 
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Pll go to my bed a wee’. 


was sunk in deep sleep, fathoms below the tide 
of sorrow, whose waves and billows had gone 
over him. 

‘* Thanks be to the Merciful !” she whispered. 
‘* When the sorrow is too great, then He giveth 


His beloved sleep.” 





III. 


Ou, the dreary wastes left by the loved who 
have deserted us! These are the vacant places 
of life which we water with bitterest tears. 
Had Sophy died, Andrew would have said : ‘* It 
is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth right in 
His sight.” It was the manner and the means 
of his loss which filled him with a dumb rage 
and sorrow, for in spite of his mother’s and his 
sister’s anger he would say or do nothing 
likely to give Sophy the slightest trouble or no- 
toriety. He remained in his room or took a 
boat and went alone on the sea, but he made no 
complaint, and though the village was ringing 
with gossip concerning Sophy, not man or 
woman ventured to name her in Andrew’s pres- 
ence. Still, for all, he was in these days what 
Janet Binnie described as ‘‘ an ili man to live 
wi’; aman out 0’ his senses and falling away 
from his meat and his clothes.” 

For two weeks this misery continued without 
abatement, and Janet's and Christina’s sym- 
pathy began to be tinged with resentment. 
Then one morning a cousin of Sophy’s came up 
to the Binnie cottage and brought with her two 
cards tied together with a bit of silver wire. 
They were Sophy’s wedding-cards, and she had 
sent also an Edinburgh paper containing a no- 
tice of her marriage to Archibald Braelands. 
The ceremony had taken place at St. Andrew’s 
Church, and the women remembered that one 
of the Braelands’ serving lasses had told her the 
family sat in St. Andrew’s when they were in 
Edinburgh during the winter. The news was 
satisfactory to Janet. It gave her a kind of 
pleasure to carry it to Andrew. He was walk- 
ing moodily about the bit of level turf in front 
of the cottage and she put the snow-white cards 
into his brown hands. 

‘*Sophy’s cousin Isobel brought them,” she 
said with an air of resentment. He looked 
steadily at the message, and the struggle of the 
inward man shook the outward man visibly. 
But in a moment, with a quick upward fling of 
the head, he regained that self-control which 
he had voluntarily abdicated. ‘ You'll tell 
Isobel,” he said, ‘‘that I wish Mistress Brae- 
lands every good thing, baith for this world and 
the next.” Then he stepped closer to his mother 
and kissed her. Janet was so touched and 
amazed that she could not speak. But the look 
of loving wonder on her face was better than 
She saw him put the cards in his 
pocket and go down to the sea, and she re- 
turned to the cottage and gave Isobel the mes- 
sage sent. And when their visitor had gone she 
said to Christina ; 

‘Your brother is a’ right now. 
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Binnie isna the man to fret himsel’ about a wife 
not his. He'll break no command for any lass, 
and sae Sophy Braelands will have to vacate 
his vera thoughts. I’m glad she’s married and 
done wi’, and I’m wishing her no mair ill than 
she has called to hersel’.” 

‘* She has brought sorrow enow’ to our house,” 
said Christina. ‘‘ All the days o’ my ain court- 
ing hae been darkened wi’ the worry and care 
o’ her. Andrew couldna even feel wi’ me when 
Jamie went to places far awa’, foreign and a’ 
that. And you yoursel’, mother, havena found 
time nor heart to talk wi’ me about Jamie. I 
wonder where he is the day!” 

Janet thought a moment and answered: ‘* He 
would leave New York for hame last Saturday. 
’Tis Tuesday morn and he will maybe reach 
Glasgo’ next Tuesday. He could be in Pitten- 
craigie a few hours later.” 

‘* He'll no’ be let come and go as he wants to, 
mother. He'll hae to obey orders. A steam- 
ship and a fishing-boat arena equal things at 
all.” 

“Tut, tut, lassie ! 
captain that didna hae a fellow-feeling for a 
lad in love. Hope weel and hae weel.” 

With such cheerful counsel the work went 
happily and the shadow lifted from the hearth, 
and when Andrew returned the old grave smile 
was on his face, and Janet said to herself: 
‘He has had his wrastle and come out wi’ a 
victory.” 

Just before dark Christina was standing at 
the door looking over the immense, cheerless 
Mists, vague and troubled as 


It would be a poor-like 


waste of waters. 
the background of dreams were on the hori- 
zon, and there was a feeling of melanchol , in 
the air. But she liked the damp, fresh wind, 
with its taste of brine, and she drew her plaid 
round her and breathed it with a sense of en- 
joyment. 
‘** Christina, [ got a letter to-day and Lam going 
about the business I told you of. I'll start early 
in the morning; sae put up what [ll need in the 
wee bag, and say naething to mother till a’ 
things are settled. I told her I was going about 
a new boat and she never asked a question. 
She’s a blithe creature. 
tented bairns.” 

‘“*T wish we were baith mair like her. 
just leaves yesterday where it fell and trusts 


Andrew came to her side and said : 


One o’ the Lord’s con- 
She 


to-morrow wi’ God, and catches every blink o’ 
happiness that passes her.” 

“It is a dour, storm-like sky yon,” answered 
Andrew, pointing eastward. ‘ We'll 
snoring breéze anon.” Then he remembered 
Jamie Lauder, and be turned the conversation 
to him, and let Christina tell her hopes and fears, 
and ask his advice on many matters that his 
trouble had hitherto prevented her naming to 
him. 


hae a 


After eating some bread and cheese with the 
women, Andrew went to his room. The storm 
he had foreseen was then raging around the cot- 
tage: the blustering waves making strange 
noises on the sands and falling on the rocks with 
a keen, lashing sound 


hardly heard it. 


The mother and daughter 
They sat talking of Sophy’s 


marriage and Jamie’s return, speaking in a 


low voice, and often obliged to wait while 
the sleet-laden wind howled down the wide 


chimney. 


In one of these pauses they were 
startled by a human cry, loud and piercing, and 
quite distinct from the turbulent roar of the 
wind and waves. 
and the women were at his door in a moment. 
At first he paid no attention to their inquiries, 
but when Janet began to weep he turned the 
key and they entered. Andrew supported him- 
self against the chest of drawers ; his 
nance was pale and distraught, and a quiet fury 
burned in his eyes. He made several attempts 
to speak ere he was able to ejaculate : 

‘The siller! The siller ! 

“Gane !” cried Christina. 


It came from Andrew’s room, 


counte- 


It is a’ gane !” 
** That is just im- 
possible !” 

“Tt is a’ gane!” Then he laid his hand with 
a cruel grip upon her shoulder and asked in a 
fierce whisper : **‘ What did you do wi’ it ?” 

‘“*T never put finger on it. Andrew! An- 
drew! You are surely not calling me ‘ thief’ in 
your heart !” 

‘* Wha’ then ? 
it be Jamie Lauder.” 

“Dinna wrang folk 
knew nae nair than 
siller.” 

** How do I ken? How do you ken? The 
night I showed you the siller he ought to hae 
been in the boats and he wasna. What do you 
mak’ o’ that ”” 

“Naething. He is as innocent as I am, and 
God Almighty——” 


Wha’ then 7” he cried, ‘* unless 


Jamie 
the 


wickedly. 
unborn 


sae 


the babe 0’ 


‘* Dinna tak’ His name in your mouth. And 
leave me my lane. I tell you baith to go awa’. 
I'm no a responsible creature the noo. Will 


Baith 0’ you. 
wi’ my sorrow.” 


I want to be my lane 
And his passion was so sour 


you go? 


and stern that the women were terrified ; for 
the very fashion of his countenance was 
changed, his hair stood upright, and he contin- 
ually smote his hands together. 

So they left him alone and went back to the 
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sputtering fireside—for the rain was now beat- 
ing down the chimney—and in awe-struck whis 
pers Christina told her mother of the money 
which Andrew had hoarded ; and of the plans 
which its loss would break to pieces. It was a 
mighty sorrow, even for the women, and Janet 
wept like a child over the hopes blasted before 
she knew them. ‘ He should hae told us lang 
syne,” she sobbed. ‘* What good could come o’ 
siller hid awa’ from everybody but himsel’/ It 
wouldna hae gone an ill road if his mother’s 
thoughts had been round about it. He was the 
vera same about Sophy. Naebody but he, his 
lane, must hae word or look from the lassie, 
A’ these years he must 
keep his siller for his ain hoping and pleasuring, 
and it has ta’en wings to itsel’ and flown awa’ 
He weel deserves it.” 


and she wearied o’ him. 


Christina had her own share in the sorrow 
evident that Andrew doubted both 
Jamie and herself, and though she put the 


It was 


thought indignantly away, a dim suspicion of 
Jamie would torture her. It was possible that, 
having missed the boat, he came up to the cot 
tage and saw the light in Andrew’s room ; 
haps also saw Andrew and _ herself 
money. She could not remember whether the 
curtain had been drawn or not. The whole af- 
fair was so mysterious that it stupefied her. 
But she felt that it 
trouble and separation between Jamie and her- 
self. 
week, and then—and then-—— 

But when Jamie’s ship reached Glasgow there 
was no time for visiting. 
this that he did not even ask permission to run 
up to Pittencraigie. 
have been to ask for his discharge, and he wrote 
and told Christina the position in the most lov 
ing and sensible manner. She believed him 
fully, and was satisfied ; yet she felt ashamed 


per 
over the 


contained elements of 


However, Jamie would be home in a 


Jamie was so sure of 


To have done so would 


to tell Andrew, and when she did so his answer 
gave her a double heart-ache. ‘‘ Nae wonder 
he keeps awa’ from Pittencraigie,” he said with 
a scornful laugh. 
unless he is made to. 


** He'll come here nae mair, 
And if it wasna for you 
and your gude name, Christina, [ would bring 
him here to-morrow.” 

Thus backward, every way, flew the wheels 
of life in the Binnie home. Andrew took a 
grim pleasure in accepting his poverty before 
his mother and sister. He refused all offers on 
a humbler basis from the fleet, and went back 
to his fishing-boat. And in the home he made 
them feel that nothing but the barest neces- 
sities was to be thought of. All Christina’s 
little bridal preparations 
were peremptorily stopped. There would be 
no silk wedding-gown now, if there would be 
For Andrew’s continual sus- 


extravagances of 


a wedding at all. 
picions had an influence she fought in vain 
against, especially as Jamie did not come to 
Pittencraigie after the second or the third voy- 
age. Then people began to talk and to wonder, 
and anon 
there was a shake of the head and a sigh of pity 
when Christina was mentioned. 

So four wretched months went by, and then, 
moonlight night in February, Christina 
heard the quick footstep and the joyous whistle 
she knew so well. She stood up trembling with 


and to ask embarrassing questions ; 


one 


happiness, and as Jamie flung wide the door 
she fled to his arms. For some moments he saw 
nothing and cared for nothing but the girl 
clasped to his heart, but as she began to sob he 
looked at Janet, who had purposely gone to the 
china-rack, that she might have her back to 
him: and then at Andrew, who stood white 
and stern, with both hands in his pockets, re- 
garding him. 

‘* Whatever is the matter, Andrew ?” he cried. 
‘* You arena like yoursel’. You are ill, man. 
Oh, but ’'m vexed to see you sae changed.” 

‘* Where is my siller, James Lauder ? Where 
is the siller you took from me ? 
my lifetime.” 

‘Your siller, Andrew! Me tak’ your siller ! 
You are mad, or jokin’,man! What does he 
mean at a’, Christina ?” 

‘*T mean that I had nearly a thousand pounds 
taken out o’ my room the night you should hae 


The savings 0” 


gone to the boats and didna go.” 

‘Do you say I took it? Mind your words, 
man!” He had put Christina from him, and 
he stood squarely before Andrew, his face a 
flame of passion. 

“T am maist sure you took it. Prove to me 
you didna.” 

Before the words were finished they were an- 
swered with a blow, which was promptly re- 
turned, and the men closed in deadly struggle. 
Christina was white and sick with terror, but 
withal glad that Andrew had found himself 
boldly answered. Janet turned sharply at the 
first blow and threw herself between the men. 
All the old prowess of the fish-wife was roused 
in her. ‘* How daur you ?” she cried. ‘‘ I'll hae 
no cursing and fighting in my house !” and with 
a twist of her hand in her son’s collar she threw 
him back into his chair. Then she turned to 
Jamie: ‘If you hae naething to say, my bon- 
nie lad !” she cried passionately, ** you’ll do weel 
to tak’ yoursel’ down the cliff,” 
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**T hae been called a ‘thief’ in this house. I 
came here to kiss my bride, and I ken naething 
at all o’ what Andrew means, Gie me the Bible 
and Ill swear it.” 

“Let the Bible alane!”’ shouted Andrew, 
‘*Nae man shall lie on my Bible. Get out o’ 
the house, James Lauder, and be thankfu’ I 
dinna call the officers to care for you.” 

‘* There is a mad man inside o’ you, Andrew 
Binnie, or a de’il 0’ some kind. You arena fit 
to bide wi’ women ata’, Christina, come wi’ me. 
Ill marry you to-night at the Largo minister’s 
house. Come, my dear lass! Never mind aught 
but your plaidie.” 

The girl rose and put out her hand. Andrew 
leaped to his feet. ‘ ll strike you to the ground 
if you daur to touch my sister again.” And but 
for Janet taking both his hands in her own 
strong grip he would have kept his threat 
Then Janet’s anger fell most unreasonably upon 
Christina. ‘‘ Gae ben the house !” she screamed. 

‘You'll hae the whole village fighting about 
you, next thing.” 

‘Tam going wi’ Jaimie, mother.” 

“Tl tak’ vera good care you dinna go wi’ 
Jamie. There’s nane but Jamie Lauder will 
I wad just like to 
see man or woman try it!’ And she looked 
defiantly at both Andrew and Christina. 


leave the house this night. 


‘*T ran the risk o’ losing my berth to come 
here,” said Jamie. ‘*‘ More fool I! Christina, I 
hae been called thief and loon for doing it. I 
came for your sake ; now you must go wi’ me 
for my sake. Come awa’, lassie, and there is 
nane that shall part us mair.” 

Again Christina rose, and again her mother 


“ee 


interfered. You will go your lane, Jamie 
Lauder. I dinna ken whether you are right or 
wrang. I ken naething about that weary siller. 
But I do ken there has been naething but 
trouble since Andrew saved you from the sea. 
I'm no saying it is your fault, but the sea has 
been against us ever since, and noo you'll go 
awa’ and you'll stay awa’.” 

‘“¢ Christina ! Am I to go %” 

‘¢Go, Jamie, but I'll come to you, and there 
is nane shall keep me from you.” 

Then Jamie went, and far down on the sands 
Christina heard him call, ‘‘ Good-bye, Chris- 
tina ! Good-bye.” And she would have an- 
swered ‘him, but Janet had locked the door and 
the key was in her pocket. Then for hours the 
domestic storm raged, Andrew growing more 
positive and passionate, until even Janet was 
alarmed, and with tears and coaxing persuaded 
him to goto his bed. Still, in this hurly-burly 
of temper, Christina kept her purpose intact. 
She was determined to go to Glasgow as soon as 
she could win outside. If she was in time fora 
marriage with Jamie she would be his wife at 
once ; if Jamie had gone, then she would hire 
herself out until the return of the ship. 

This was the purpose she intended to carry 
out in the morning; but before dawn her 
mother awakened her out of a deep sleep. She 
was in a sweat of terror. 

tun up the cliff for Thomas Roy,” she 

cried, ‘‘ and then send Sandy for the doctor. 

Andrew is raving, and I’m feared for him. 

Quick, Christina; there isna a moment to lose !” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Dr. Edson’s New Treat- 
ment for Consumption. 


Ir has been stated that consumption kills 
more people in the course of a year than all 
Whether this be 
wholly true or not, it is very certain that hu- 


other diseases combined. 


manity has no more powerful or remorseless 
enemy than the tiny bacilli which prey upon 
the lungs. In the past, moreover, these minute 


ee ’ 
» 4 Sate 


DR, EDSON'S LABORATORY, WHERE THR ASEPTOLIN IS MADE, 
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animals have contributed a foe which has been 
practically unrestrained in its ravages upon the 
human system. Physicians have admitted this; 
the great majority of them have not pretended 
to be able to cure consumption when it is fairly 
started on its course of destruction. 


The important and interesting announcement 
has been made very recently, however, that a 
weapon has at last been found with which the 
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insidious bacilli of consumption can be success- 
fully fought. The discoverer of this weapon is 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, formerly commissioner of the 
New York Board of Health, and a physician 
whose high standing in his profession adds 
greatly to the authenticity and importance of 
the new treatment. Everywhere throughout 
the country medical men are interesting them- 
selves in the matter. Letters by the hundred 
are daily received by Dr. Edson requesting in- 
formation, and many physicians are already 
adopting the remedy. It is still too early to 
announce its complete success, but of two hun- 
dred and sixteen patients treated in the course 
of three months there have been twenty-three 
apparently absolute cures, sixty-six probable 
cures, and two hundred and twelve cases in all 
in which there has been marked improvement. 
When it is remembered that heretofore, in well 
developed cases of consumption, the disease has 
almost invariably progressed steadily, and that 
there have been practically no cures, it will be 
seen that the new treatment has already accom- 
plished much, and that the outlook for even 
greater results is very promising. Indeed, it is 
the hope of Dr. Edson that the greatest of all 
menaces to human life will speedily be robbed 
of its destructive power. 

His method, of course, is to kill the germs or 
bacilli of consumption, and the weapon with 
which he is carrying on this warfare is a fluid 
which has been named ‘‘aseptolin” and whose 
chief constituent is an inorganic crystalline sub- 
stance called phenol, which is obtained from 
coal-tar, and has been known for a long time as 
an effective disinfectant and antiseptic. 

‘* Phenol is present to a greater or less extent 
in our blood,” said Dr, Edson, in discussing his 
discovery, ‘‘and long before beginning my in- 
vestigations I had observed that its quantity is 
enormously increased when a germ disease 
This led me to 
think that, perhaps, phenol was one of Nature’s 
devices to kill the bacilli and throw off the germ 
infection. If this were true I wondered whether 
Nature would not permit the introduction of 
more of the phenol into the blood, so that she 
would be aided in her work of resistance. It 
was believed that any known solution of phenol 
caused poisonous symptoms in the system, and 
yet it seemed to me that since nature enter- 
tained phenol there might be some way by 


fastens itself upon the system. 
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which the quantity might be inci‘eased without 
injurious results. As it could not be introduced 
by the mouth with safety, I experimented with 
hypodermic injections, and have found, I think, 
that a small amount of it introduced into the 
blood in this way will turn the scale of natural 
resistance in favor of cure. A great deal of 
experimenting was required to obtain an abso- 
lutely pure solution of phenol, but no pains 
were spared, because if there is the slight- 
est impurity the use of the phenol is at 
tended with danger. When the solution 
is ready for injection it is a colorless fluid, 
strongly refracting light. If the slightest 
cloudiness is observed in the liquid it isa 
dangerous poison, and therefore it must 
be made with extreme care. My own 
laboratory assistant tells me that for two 
months after he began to make the fluid 
it was impossible to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults in more than one of every three at- 
tempts. The solution was tested on 
guinea-pigs, and the speed with which 
some of it killed them was ample testi- 
mony of the importance of purity. At 
the same time there is no reason why a 
competent chemist cannot make ‘ asepto- 
lin’ successfully. 

“The nephol is obtained from coal-tar 
although in theory a supply might be de- 
rived from animals, as is the diphtheria 
anti-toxine serum. The practical objection to 
this method is the very small amount which 
would be obtained from a single animal. 
Probably a thousand cows would be required 
for a quantity sufficient for a few doses.” 

Nephol, when injected into the blood of a 
person suffering from a germ disease, immedi- 
ately begins to kill the millions of exceedingly 
small, globular shaped animals which are devas- 
tating the body. It does not make exception of 
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any particular varieties of germs, and therefore 
is believed to be efficacious in all diseases result- 
ing from the operations of germs or bacilli. 
While Dr. Edson would probably derive great 
personal benefit from restricting the use of his 
discovery, he has generously given it to the 
medical world, so that all possible benefit may 
accrue tohumanity. J. HERBERT WELCH. 


People Talked About. 


=THE sudden fame which Olive Schreiner 
achieved with ‘‘ TheStory of an African Farm” 
has been in eclipse for some years, 
but the vigorous fight she has been 
making against Cecil Rhodes bids 
fair to make her even more famous 
as a politician than as a writer. 
To Miss Schreiner, now the wife of 
a member of the South African 
Parliament, Rhodes is the incarna- 
tion of all that is most harmful to 
the future of the young state, and 
the amazing vigor of her opposition 
to him and his measures is devel- 
oping a formidable movement 
against him. It is an interesting 
career—that of a poor Dutch minis- 
ter’s daughter, living a life of dull 
drudgery, awaking to find herself 
famous for a book, becoming the pet 
of London drawing-rooms, and now 
arraying herself against the strong- 
est and richest man in Africa. 

=If he ever desires to take a trip 
to England, Senator Wolcott will 
find himself persona grata every- 
where in the Queen’s domains with- 
out the formality of letters of intro- 
duction. The London Times has es- 
tablished him by printing his cele- 
brated peace speech in full, and the 
weekly journals of the metropolis 
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abound with gossip about his picturesque career 
in the West. Much of this gossip is in the nat- 
ure of a twice-told tale, but it may be inter- 
esting to know that while he was a lawyer in 
Denver Mr. Wolcott was on terms of intimate 
epistolary intercourse with Robert Browning 
and other English authors of celebrity. The 
London World describes him as a “ brisk-man- 
nered, handsome, English-looking man of great 
bonhomie and vigor.” 

=Senator Allison’s neighbors in Iowa point to 
his daily routine of life as a model for all men 
who aspire to be as sound of body and mind at 
seventy as the Senator is. Every morning, im- 
mediately after getting up, he has a bout with 
the striking-bag, then his bath, which is fre- 
quently followed late in the afternoon by an- 
other one. Later in the morning he takes a 
brisk walk, and at mid-day he dines. Supper is 
served at six, and an hour before midnight he 
retires to bed. Although Senator Allison has a 
moderate fortune, he lives very simply in Du- 
buque. The plain brick house he occupies has 
been his home for many years, and he is senti- 
mentally attached to it. 

= Kate Sanborn’s magazine theories concern- 
ing the conduct of an abandoned farm were so 
good that when she bought a farm for hersel. 
not far from Boston some doubt was expressed 
about her ability to live up to them in practice. 
This apprehension has, however, all been dis- 
pelled by her successful management of her es- 
tate. She has made it the show farm of the 
neighborhood, but it is said to abound so in 
hammocks and hospitality and flowers as. to 
rouse the contempt of plain farmers, and there 
is no record of Miss Sanborn’s taking prizes for 
pumpkins or hogs at fairs. But her ambition 
does not lie in that direction. 

=No young and ambitious art student in 
Paris werks harder than does Rosa Bonhenr, 
though she is now seventy-three years old, and 
has gained all possible laurels. Thirty years 
have passed since Eugénie pinned to her blouse 
the coveted cross of the Legion of Honor. But 
Rosa Bonheur is robust and vigorous, her eyes 
full of fire, though her hair is white, and she is 
wedded to her art. ‘It is my husband,” she 
has said. The peasant’s blouse, which is always 
associated with her, is still her favorite attire. 
It is more than fifty years, some time before the 
bloomer’s day, since she made this new depart- 
ure in costume. 

=The reports of Hamilton Mabie’s appear- 
ances as a lecturer this winter would indicate 
that he has had a very substantial success, on 
the platform ; and this is not surprising when it 
is considered that with his talent as editor and 
essayist he unites the charm of an unusually at- 
tractive personality. He is the type of man 


that Englishmen themselves like to call ‘*‘ Eng- 


lish-looking,” because he is clean-cut, well cared 
for, with an excellent physique, a little color in 


his cheeks, and gray hair. Mr. Mabie has a. 


hospitable home in Summit, New Jersey, a 
favorite New York and Brooklyn suburb. : 

=It is computed that in addition to his sal- 
ary of eight thousand dollars‘as speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Reed earns per- 
haps two thousand dollars a year with his pen. 
This is a large sum for a non-literary man to 
earn in literature, but it is easily conceivable 
that a writer with so marketable a name as Mr. 
Reed’s could earn more than that amount in 
contributions to magazines and reviews. Mr. 
Reed’s recent article on Lincoln, which may be 
taken as a good example of his style, is read- 
able and vigorous, but it lacks the charm of 
diction necessary to make such an article 
salable if from an unknown pen. 

==George Meredith is fond to excess of almost 
every kind of manly sport, and whether it is 
boxing, fencing, golf, or fox-hunting, he pros- 
ecutes it with an ardor that makes him the 
rival of much younger men, The novelist is 
now aman of seventy, but there are few indi- 
cations of age in him apart from his whitening 
hair. He is as tireless in his literary work as 
in his relaxation, and old-fashioned enough to 
dispense with stenographer or amanuensis. 

Although Senator Tillman is fond of using 
barn-yard metaphor and posing as the repre- 
sentative of the poor whites, there is not much 
suggestion of the farmer in his clothes. His suit 
of solemn black fits him well, as if a good tailor 
had fashioned it, and the chief bucolic indica- 
tion about him is in his hat. From a profile view 
Mr. Tillman is not a bad-looking man, but the 
absence of an eye destroys any semblance of 
good looks in his full face. The loss of this eye 
was caused by the glare of pine-knots which he 
used to read by in his pursuit of knowledge. 

At the conclusion of Albani’s farewell con- 
cert in Montreal, recently, a band of university 
students unhitched the horses from her carriage 
and dragged her in triumph to her hotel. It 
was an exhibition of enthusiasm quite in the 
mode of the Latin Quarter. This charming 
singer’s popularity appears to increase with 
time. It is just thirty years since she made her 
début in Albany—a pretty little girl who played 
with trembling fingers, on harp and piano, a 


composition of her own, 
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HELEN KELLER—A WONDERFUL GIRL. 


THe hundreds of personal friends of Helen 
Keller, the totally blind and totally deaf girl, 
whose development and whose attainments are 
nothing short of marvelous, and the tens of 
thousands who have become interested in her, 
will be pleased to learn of the remarkable prog- 
ress she has been making within the last year. 
Not only does she use her voice constantly in 
communicating with those about her, but she 
has reached that stage where those who wish to 
talk with her speak to her as they would to any 
one in full possession of all his senses. Miss 
Keller no longer uses her fingers to talk to 
others. She uses them now in conversation 
simply to listen to others speak to her. By dis- 
tributing her fingers on the lips and throat of 
those who are talking to her she almost in- 
stantly ‘‘ hears” not only words that are diffi- 
cult to pronounce clearly, but she is enabled to 
detect the various shadings of vowel sounds that 


creed, there is no more devout and truly relig- 
ious person in the world than Helen Keller. 
The first word that Miss Keller learned to 
speak was ‘‘it.” She placed her fingers on the 
lips and throat of her teacher and by slow study 
mastered the sound. When she learned that 
she had made the sound properly she was beside 
Almost every word in the 
in it she hunted for and 
Gradually 


herself with joy. 
language with **i-t” 
tried to pronounce. 
speak other words, and in a few years was able 
to make herself understood tosome extent. She 
had that thickness of expression that nearly all 
mutes use when they begin to talk, and even to- 
day it is difficult to follow her for the first few 
1 Gradually 


she began to 


minutes of conversation with her. 
one becomes used to her voice and to her methods 
of enunciation, difficult 
to follow her than it is to follow a person with 


a pronounced dialect 


and soon it is no more 


Miss Sullivan, teacher of Miss Keller. 





Miss Keller. 


Professor Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone 


MISS KELLER READING THE LIPS OF HER TEACHER. 


many persons, even with a keenly developed ear, 
cannot pronounce after a teacher. 

Miss Keller has been an inmate of the Wright- 
Humaston School for the oral instruction of the 
deaf, on West Seventy-sixth Streetin Nes. York, 
for over a year. She is now over fifteen years 
old and is fitting herself for college. It is her 
ambition to go to Wellesley, and those who 
know of her wonderful work in acquiring 
knowledge and in displaying a literary ability 
that would be remarkable for any one of her 
age are looking forward to the time when she 
will make a conquest in a college career that 
will surpass her achievements of the last eight 
years. She was seven years old when an at- 
tempt was made to unlock for her the great 
world and its mysteries. Her family up to that 
time could communicate with her only in crude 
signs. She knew nothing until then, except 
that around her were persons who were kind to 
her. Although she had been able to hear and 
see up to the time she was eighteen months old, 
she had forgotten that there was such a thing 
as speech, and, for aught she knew, every one 
in this world was as she was. Aside from the 
instincts she inherited, she was a barbarian. 

A teacher came, and little by little the signs 
that the teacher made on the palm of her pupil’s 
hand came to have a meaning to her, and in a 
few months she had grasped the meaning of 
words and had learned to use some of them. 
Her mind was afire. It was difficult to restrain 
her in study. She became as happy as any child 
in America. She had known what it was to be 
deprived of speech, and its possession by means 
of signs was a boon that others who have all 
their senses could not appreciate. She began to 
read and to ‘“‘see.” Undoubtedly she idealized 
the things she ‘‘saw,” and she became, as she is 
to-day, an optimist of the extremest type. Her 
mind sought for the causes of things. No one 
told her of the existence of God. It was thought 
best to see if the human mind of itself has the 
germ of divine origin of things, latent in it, and 
placed there by the Creator, She soon found 
out God, and, although she is devoted to no 


I had an hour’s talk with this remarkable girl 
in her school recently. I found her 
ning, sincere, and open-hearted. She was neither 
shy nor forward., She was neither 
tive nor dull. Hv oval face, 
features and thoughtful aspect, was a study as 
she passed from mood to mood. She is simply 
‘*terribly in earnest,” 
She was willing to talk on any subject that 
came up, and the burden of her talk was that 
the world is a bright place in which to live, and 
that she is confident that some time, in some way, 


to be win- 


over-sensi- 


with its winsome 


as the expression goes. 


every one must be good and true and happy. 
Her mental capabilities are such that she has 
had as close personal friends some of the bright- 
est men and women of America, the chief of 
whom, perhaps, was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
whom Helen knew for several years in Boston. 
She has many such friends to-day. She has all 
the comforts any one could wish, her parents 
fortunately being in a position to provide them 
for her. She is, therefore, practically a happy 
person. 

‘* What is your favorite study ”” Tasked her. 
She smiled, hesitated a bit, and with a hearty 
laugh replied : 

‘* I think I like to study people best. I want 
to find out allaboutthem. I like to know about 
how they live and what they think and do. If 
you want to know what I ani studying now I 
will say that I am reading in my books all that 
I can, and TF am learning to understand what is 
said to me by placing my fingers on the lips and 
throatsof others. Iam making progress iu that 
and it makes me happy. I am also studying 
German. And, oh, yes! I am studying math- 
ematics. Do you like mathematics ? 

I told her I did not and never did. She re- 
plied with the heartiest kind of a laugh as she 
turned to her teacher with a roguish look on 
her face : 

‘* Neither do I.” 

Then she asked if I would not like to hear her 
read, She went up-stairs and got a book of 
Whittier’s poems. Whittier was also one of her 
friends. She ran her fingers over the raised 
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letters of the index and soon found ‘ Barbara 
fingers along from 
She was so 


Frietchie.” She passed her 
line to line and read as she went. 
earnest that she made an attempt to throw 
some spirit into her rendering. It was a little 
difficult to follow her at times, but her intensity 
and earnestness of expression showed me that 
she was thrilled by what she was reading. I 
asked her teacher if she was not considerable of 
a patriot, and her teacher said she was. Some 
persons might call her a jingo. 

‘* You ask her what she thinks of the recent 


Tammany victory in the election,” said her 
teacher. 
I did as was suggested. Miss Keller’s face 


became gloomy at once, and she replied, as if 
the weight of the affairs of the municipality 
was on her shoulders : 

‘*T do not see how people can be so fickle as 
to change around completely in one year.” 

‘ How you to know anything 
Tammany Hall ?” I asked her. 

With a merry laugh she replied : 

** Oh, [ read the papers.” 

Miss Keller was born and spent her early child- 
hood at her father’s home in Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama. Her father was in the Confederate army 
and naturally Democrat. I asked Miss 
Keller, in a spirit of fun merely, what were her 
politics. She answered : 

** Oh, I am on the fence” (her laugh rang out 
as she said it). ‘* I used to be a Democrat, but 
now I think Iam inclined toward the Repub- 
licans.” 

Perhaps one of her remarks will illustrate the 
sense of humor she has better than anything 
else I could tell. She had been talking about 
her studies in geography, and I asked her if she 
was interested in Africa and the discoveries 
made there. She replied at once that she was. 
Knowing that she had been born in the South 
and possibly might have shared some of the 


came about 


is a 


keen prejudice against the negro race, I said : 

‘* Are you interested at all in the natives of 
Africa ?” 

Quick as a flash came this reply: 

“Oh, very much indeed—if they will only 
stay there.” 

It should be explained that Miss Keller has no 
strong race prejudice, but she studied thought- 
fully the race problem in the South and sought 
to find some solution. She has always been a 
true friend of the Southern negro, and when 
she is at home no one is more energetic in caring 
for the negroes and in suggesting this or that 
plan for the improvement of their condition 
and surroundings. That flash of humor—‘ if 
they will only stay there ”—came into her mind 
and she could not resist the temptation to say it. 

Miss Keller’s achievements have been great- 


est in literature. She is of a poetic tempera- 
ment. Her own writings have been astonish- 
ing. When she was twelve years old she wrote, 


for a weekly paper in Boston, the story of her 
life. Its style was superb and would have done 
credit to a literary artist. There were touches 
of fine writing in it which seemed far beyond 
any child. Her 
her rhetoric so excellent that it was difficult to 
believe that she could have written it, but the 
publication made special mention of the fact 
that the article was printed exactly as she had 
written it. I cannot better give an example of 
her unusual literary ability, and at the same 
time give the reader an insight into this lovable 
girl’s real nature and soul, than by closing with 
an extract from her diary, taken almost at hap- 
hazard, This extract reveals her philosophy, her 
range and facility of thought and expression, 
her humor, her happiness—in short, herself ; 
and, for a fifteen-year-old girl, is fascinating 
and—to my mind—simply marvelous. Here it 
is, exactly as she wrote it : 


sentiment was so delicate and 


* OCTOBER 23d, 1894.—This century—the wonderful 
nineteenth centary—is nearing its end, and right in 
front of us stands the closed gate of the new century, 
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donbt Him becanse of the great mystery of pain and 
sin and death. Hope and our duty; 
for hope is the sweet content that grows out of trust 
and perfect happiness 

* Bless diary ! I have been preaching you 
qnite a sermon, and it is not Sunday, either. I hope 
you have not been asleep in your pew ! That would be 
so ill-mannered, and unkind, for I have 
been speaking to you right out of my beart. 

‘Hope makes me glad and content with my life; 
for I know that in God's beautiful sometime I shall 
have the things for which I pray now so earnestly, 
fullness of life, like the sea and the sun, mind equal 
and beyond all fullness ; 
soul higher than all things 
will all come sometime, perhaps in the 
century.” 


is our privilege 


you, 
er 


very too ; 


greatness and goodness of 
Yes ! I know that they 
beautiful new 


FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 
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AMATEER ABHLETICS 


LPO 
Yale Crew’s Henley Trip. 


Ir iseminently proper that the Yale 
should go to England this year and try conclu 
sions with eights made up of the very cream of 
the rowing men in the English universities. 
Yale crews, for the past four years at least, 
have demonstrated to the complete conviction 
of all fair-minded men their superiority in crew- 
To besure 


crew 


rowing over all other college crews. 
Yale has not met a Cornell crew in recent years, 
but it is a matter which cannot be disputed that 
Yale has shown the 
crew-rowing never equaled by the Ithacans. 

It is not the crew of any year which 
proves a college’s right to the claim of superi- 
ority, speaking generally and not particularly. 
Hence it is not becausea Yale crew to day holds 
the American college record for four miles that 
the crew-rowing at Yale is said to be in advance 
of any American rival, but.for the reason tha% 
year after year, without exception, her rowing 
coaches put successful crews upon the water, of 
finished form and general excellence. At Har- 
vard, where in one year she may have turned 
out an eight with a winning, ‘‘ get-there ” stroke, 
the records show other years in succession, and 
in the vast majority, where she has failed to 
make even a mediocre showing. At Cornell 
the record for good crews is a far better 
yet in view of her recent defeats, and at other 
times wheh, even in the act of winning, her 
stroke and form have been the subject of much 
expert criticism, the mark of general excel- 
lence must be withheld. 

Columbia and Pennsylvania, are 
quite without the limits of comparison. Colum- 
bia once won from Harvard, and last year won 
from Cornell and Pennsylvania, but that was 
only once, and even then any comparison of the 
crew with that of Yale, which walked away 
from Harvard at New London, is all in favor 
of Yale. 

But there is another reason why it is emi- 
nently proper that Yale should go to England 
this year. Harvard, her old-time rival, refused 
to compete in the time-honored race at New 
London. In fact, Harvard athletic advisers 
have studiously avoided all contests with Yale, 
and publicly have made the statement that for 
the space of two years at the least they do not 
care to meet Yale in any contest whatsoever. 

Another reason still is not hard to find when 
the agreement under which the crews of Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, and Pennsylvania are 
to row in June is understood. One clause is to 
the effect that the entry of any crew disa- 
greeable to any one of the four, may be re- 
In consideration of the strained rela- 
tions between Harvard and Yale, the acceptance 
of an entry of the latter would have been im- 
possible. 

This being so, even had Yale cared to make 


form and the mastery of 


one 


one, 


of course, 


jected. 





THE YALE CREW OF 1815, 


on which, in letters of light, God has written these 
words, * Here is the way to wisdom, virtue, and happi- 
ness.’ What do you think this means, diary ? Shall 
I tell you what I think itmeans? Why, these words, 
written on the gate of the new century, are a proph 
ecy. They foretell that in the beautiful sometime all 
wrong will be made right, and all the sorrows of life 
will find their fulfillment in perfect happiness. Do 
you not see now, diary, that the noblest dreams of the 
greatest and wisest men are to be the realities of the 
future ? So we must look forward to this glad some- 
time ; we must trust in God securely; we must not 


this race a five-cornered one, the oarsmen of 
New Haven would have been left out in the 
cold with no one outside of, say, the University 
of Michigan torow. Columbia might have been 
a worthy competitor, but Columbia rowing- 
men, when approached by Yale to row a race 
at New London, declined on good and sufficient 
grounds, to the effect that they could not hope 
to make a race with Yale at New London a 
sure thing each year, and in consequence it 
was fur better for them to remain in present 
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company and try to repeat last year’s victory 
and defeat the Cambridge men as well. 

So, with Columbia out of the question, and 
an entry in the four-cornered rave made impos 
sible, in the first instance, because of the dis 
belief of ‘‘ Bob” Cook, Dr. Bolton, and others of 
Yale’s coaching staff, in the practicability of 
such a race, Yale’s men could not do otherwise 
than seek other worlds to conquer. IT have em 
phasized above the words ‘in the first in 
stance ” because it was not for one moment the 
desire of Yale to make an entry. Not because 
of personal reasons, but simply on the ground 
of impracticability, which includes a creat 
danger to competing crews. Just imagine five 
college crews abreast, allowing ample distance 
between each to guard against any fouling, 
upon the course at New London, Poughkeepsie 
or Springfield. Then space in the usual throng 
of sailing and steam craft which would, as in 
the past, act ina purely unrestrained manner, 
following dangerously near the crews and block- 
ing the finish. An instant’s contemplation of 
this true-to-life picture will convince us all of 
the impracticability of such a race. 

In fact, there is every reason to doubt if the 
four cornered race as arranged between Har- 
vard, Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania can 
be raced satisfactorily. It must be understood 
that where four crews row abreast, the weather 
conditions, for instance, have necessarily got to 
be perfect to make the toss of a penny for posi- 
tion an even up thing for all four concerned. 
The chances would be nine in ten that either 
one or the other of the outside crews would have 
a decided advantage. 

This is often the case where two crews only 


compete, but where four are concerned the 
chances of dissatisfaction arising from one 


cause and another increase tremendously. Then 
outside of the question of advantage due to po- 
sition, where a number of crews compete in a 
race, history shows that there is no end of argu- 
ments arising between contestants as to the ar- 
rangements, etc., which tend to render the af- 
fair highly disagreeable. 

I should like to repeat, then, that it is emi- 
nently proper that a Yale crew should go to 
What reason, forsooth, is 
The Venezuelan 
difficulty is no argument, neither is Cornell's 
defeat last year a weighty reason why Yale 
should not tempt fate. On the other hand, 
what a American crew-rowing it 
would be for Yale to win the Grand Challenge 
cup from the reputed best crews of the world |! 


England this year. 
there against such a course ? 


boom to 


City Snow-storms. 


In high latitudes snow in the winter time is so 
much a matter of course that it is looked upon as 
daylight and as sunset—things that are inevi- 
table. 
severe snow-storms are expensive and bother- 
And in New York, which lies on the 
edge of the warm Gulf Stream, a snow-storm is 


But in cities of the temperate zones 


sole, 


nearly always something to look forward to 
with dread, to suffer with pain, and to remem- 
ber with regret. There have been snow-storms 
in the metropolis followed by clear, cold weath- 
er, Which people in sound and robust health 
have enjoyed ; but as a usual thing snow in its 
cold integrity does not long remain in the 
streets, but quickly begins to change into a 
muddy and disagreeable slush. After such a 
time, if we will glance over the death notices in 
the daily papers, it will be remarked that they 
are unusually long, and that quite five out of 
seven chronicle the sudden taking off of some 
elderly person. The penetrating air of melting 
snow seeks every weak spot in the system, and 
only the very sound have a fighting chance 
against this vindictive ally of disease. 

There is another feature of snow-storms in 
New York which compels one to ponder over 
man’s ineffectual power to cope with the ele 
ments. When the street-cleaners endeavor to 
free the roadways and pavements of the fallen 
snow, then man is seen to be a pigmy indeed. 
The shop-keepers also look upon a snow-storm as 
a great misfortune. Few go abroad save those 
who must, and the sales therefore drop down 
toa very unsatisfactory and unprofitable mini- 
mum. 

There are other features of the snow-storms 
that come to New York that are the reverse of 
disagreeable. The for instance, 
through Central Park and above itis sometimes 
And sleighing is no end of fun, even 


sleighing, 


excellent. 
though some very quiet persons fail to see its 
delights. We always laugh at the old gentle- 
man who assented to his daughters’ importuni- 
ties for a sleigh-ride, invited them to the roof of 
his house to sit till they were nearly frozen to 
death, and then, taking them below, warmed 
them up with mulled wine. That wasalways a 
good story, but, like many another, it is rather 
silly. Neither the freezing nor the warming up 
with wine are the contributing causes which 


- LESLIE’S 


make sleighing delightful. It is the swift and 
smooth motion in the clear, cold air ; it is the 
beauty of the prospect over hill and dale when 
the usual face of nature is veiled in white ; it is 
the exhilaration of open-air companionship and 
These 
constitute some of the delights of sleighing, and 
then who minds that there has been a freezing 


the change from that which is ordinary. 


process going on, so long as the mulled wine 
waits at the other end ? 


The Great Metropol- 
itan Opera Season. 


WuHaT a season it was—and what a spoiled 
public we are! The greatest and best of the 
whole artistic world have been lavished upon 
satiated for music, like all 
things, can easily be over-served—and if one 


our ears sweet 
were to judge from the comments heard in the 
boxes and foyers, the time has passed for any 
such thing as honest, enthusiastic enjoyment of 
the music in operatic throats and in operatic 
works, unless coupled with a fog-horn power, a 
sky-scraping range, or a sheet-lightning tem- 
perament. 

It makes one think with pride and regret of 
our beloved Annie Louise Cary, who in the 
zenith of her glory once happened to sit in front 
of the writer in Boston Music Hall, through a 
long concert programme. Not a number failed 
to draw from her plaudits and smiles, and upon 


MADAME MELBA AS 
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perb voice-method they might learn the dif- 
ference between shrieking and singing; the 
majesty of absolutely pure intonation, dignified 
sustainment of each tone-color, and perfection 
of vocalism. Melba is a royal crimson rose, 
quite above carping criticism; though, of course, 
everything is simply a matter of individual 
taste, and if that clever person of strong con- 
victions—Hillary Bell 
in the list of Metropolitan artists, she must re- 
main there to Mr. H. B.—but perhaps to few 
others. 

Madame Saville is a bird of quite another 


places her as the sixth 


color—a rose of less majestic size and hue than 
her sister-artist, ‘*‘ Nellie Melba,” but from the 
crown of her pretty head to the tips of her feet 
Madame Saville is charmingly attractive, ar- 
tistic, essentially musical, finished in her meth- 
ods, and simpatica, 

It would be a treat to see her as Marguerite, 
with an equally interesting and like Faust—for 
she is not big enough, heavy enough, for our 
It is like 
putting a Meissonier on the top line of a vast 
salon exhibition. 
who has many moments of touching her hearers’ 
hearts, and there are hosts of American admir- 
ers of the well-bred, well trained, sweet-voiced 
prima-donna who will always hasten to give her 
a warm welcome. 

Of Nordica—Lillian Nordica—the pride and 
glory of our country, the earnest, hard-work- 
ing, high-soaring artist, who accepts nothing 


immense metropolitan wilderness. 


But she is one of the singers 


** MANON,” 


Copyright, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


turning to answer the remark, ‘‘ You seem to 
be having a wonderfully good time,” she quick- 
ly responded : *‘ Of course Tam, That is what 
I go to concerts for.” 

She, I believe, is even more unique to-day, in 
that regard, than then, but how little sympathy 
she must find among the throng that play much 
more thoroughly the vulture r6/e than any 
other, although insisting in a vulgar encore de- 
mand that wearies really musical ears and de- 
stroys the last remnant of illusion. 

We have pictured and written about Madame 
Calvé until there seems little left to print or 
speak, but certainly no one who has listened to 
her rich, constantly-growing voice, seen her 
impersonate the human acmes and depths of 
passion, and felt her electric grip of ears, eyes, 
and heart-beats, can fail to pay tribute, as toa 
queen, and hope for many more like opportuni- 
ties. 

Melba, the generous - hearted, velvet - voiced 
one! What earthly matter is it if she does not 
make one creep and crawl? Is there but one 
type of art on earth, and that of the seething 
voleano sort ? It seems as absurd to find fault 
with Melba because she lacks emotion as with 
Niagara because it lacks composure. 

If all the students (soprano) of voice-placing 
could sit before her for a dozen evenings and 
simply devote themselves to digesting her su- 


short of the heights, and evidences no reason 
for occupying any other place—how everybody 
delightsin her. She really seems to have taken 
all the critics by storm, and no society belle yet 
dares to be bored by her luscious voice. If the 
latter ever does turn her eyes and ears toward 
the stage during a performance, itis pretty sure 
to be Nordica who compels her, for Madame 
Nordica is constantly evolving a sort of glorious 
composite of various prima-donna celebrities. 

that her future 
triumphs may the known 
dramatic artists, even in the taxing Wagnerian 
réles—for she is getting into their spirit—and 
once there, voice, action, color, are but vassals 


It seems quite possible 


over-top all now 
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next season, let it not be Nordica or Plancon! 
Where does New York ever hope to hear a 
more finished artist, a more magnificent voice, 
a more enthusing singer? What would New 
York have without him this season? 
How he has been worked by management and 
public, and how unfailingly and magnificently 
he has responded to each and every demand ! 

Both Madame Nordica and M. Pol. Plancon 
are the types of singers that can stand morn- 
ing-concert disillusions and down-the-throat-of- 
people criticism, and gain rather than lose by 
the test. At Mr. A. Morris Bagby’s Monday- 
morning recitals they both lavished song after 
song upon the fashionable Four Hundred, and 
no one missed the dramatic settings or artificial 
trappings, for they sang from their hearts, and 
every tone was a perfect pearl. 


done 


Oh, no—a thousand times no !—to any man- 
agement that dreams of satisfying us with any 
substitute for Plancon—even though Hillary 
Bell pronounces him no actor—or something of 
that sort—and places him seventh in his estimate. 
Plan;on acts quite well enough for most of us, 
and he never fails to SING. 

Of many other worthy and interesting mem- 
bers of the great company we have no space to 
write, and only one groan must be given for the 
direful come-down of that greatest of opera 
seasons, in the astounding and appalling ap- 
pearance upon that hitherto respectable stage 
of the French woman whose wit was of so 
unique a sort that the understanding of it 
necessitated an intimate knowledge of the 
Parisian slums, and, at that, refused transla- 
tion. 


Viva Plancon ! 


We are a very odd people, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future there may be some authority 
that is high enough and strong enough to save 
us from the vulgar curiosity which seems only 
raison @étre for such a disgraceful imposition 
upon the operatic patronage as that referred to. 

C. W. Rockwoop. 


Senator W. P. Frye. 


THE selection of Senator William P. Frye, 
by a unanimous vote, <s president pro tem. 
of the United 
States Senate is 
a deserved trib- 
ute to one of 
the ablest and 
purest men now 
in public life in 
this country. 
In point of prac- 
tical capacity 
for affairs, 
breadth of 
sta tesmanship, 
and 
tiousness cf pur- 
pose, Mr. Frye has no superior in the Republic- 
an ranks, In point of cleanliness of record he 
measures up to the highest ideals, his career be- 
ing absolutely flawless. As an orator he has 
few superiors, and there is no Senator who 
brings to the discussion of economic questions 





FRYE. 
Photograph by C. M. Bell. 


WILLIAM P, 
conscien- 


larger information or a more convincing logic 
than he habitually does. He has probably no 
aspirations to the Presidency, but if the Repub- 
licans of Maine were to agree upon him as a 
candidate he would prove a formidable com- 
petitor to the candidates now in the field. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. 
velous. Rev. J. L. 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair, being unable to lie down night or day 
from Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public, So great is their faith 
in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
is sending out large trial cases of the Kola com- 
pound free to all sufferers from Asthma, Send 
them your name and address on a postal-card, 
and they will send you a large trial case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. * 


Its cures are really mar- 
Combs, of Martinsburg, 





to command. 


Whatever may be denied us 
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MADAME DUSE 


Eleonora Duse. 


FouR years ago, the woman who is now ac- 
claimed on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
greatest of living actresses was absolutely un- 
heard of outside of Italy. Yet during those 
years of probation in her native land she pos- 
sessed the same wonderful skill, the same dra- 
matic genius, that has made her world-famous 
to-day. No player before her has toiled so long 
and so patiently in absolute obscurity to reap 
so brilliant and sudden a reward. 

Eleonora Duse comes of a family of Italian 
actors, and was born thirty-six years ago in 
Vigevano, a small town situated between Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. Her grandfather was 
the Luigi Duse who established the Garibaldi 
Theatre in Padua. Her father, also an actor of 
some repute, Was in very poor circumstances. 





MADAME DUSE AS *LA LOCANDIERA. ’ 


Eleonora was put to work on the stage before 
she was twelve years old, and her ability at that 
age must have been remarkable, for she was 
intrusted with tbe most difficult parts, from 
Francesca de Rimini to Juliet. Yet, far from 
posing as an infant prodigy, she used to carefully 
conceal her age lest her managers might think 
her too young. So it went on year after year. 
the drudged and starved, rehearsing at night 
and acting by day, contributing to the support 
of ber family, and ever filled with a feverish 
ambition which gave her strength to keep up 
under the enormous physical and mental strain. 
When she was sixteen she made her first great 
triumph in Verona in the part of Juliet, but 
even then no prominent manager was suffi- 
ciently interested to bid for her services. She 
continued to travel about the country, delight- 
ing her audiences wherever she was seen, and 
yet, for some mysterious reason, not a single 
echo of her success reached the larger cities. 
As the years rolled by, her powers grew more 





MADAME DUSE IN STREET COSTUME 
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mature, more subtle, truer to the highest art. 
Then came the engagement to play at the old 
Florentine Theatre—her first opportunity before 
a cultured audience. That was the turning- 
point. The triumph was complete. The fiat 
went forth all over Italy that a new dramatic 
genius had arisen, and from that day Eleonora 
Duse’s fortune was made. She went to Ger- 
many, repeated her triumphs in Berlin and 
Vienna, came to America and then went to 
London, exciting enthusiasm everywhere. She 
is now visiting this country for the second 
time. 

The secret of Duse’s success is her great in- 
telligence and the wonderful naturalness of her 
She possesses to a remarkable degree 
that is, 


acting. 
the rare gift of perfect impersonation ; 
the power to completely submerge one’s own 
identity in that of the character one assumes. 
How thoroughly this metamorphosis takes place 
when Duse is acting, she herself tells : 


* Can any one believe that an artist is nothing bet- 
ter than an automaton » Can any one believe that 
one can be Othello as well as Mercadet, Oswald as 
wellas Armand, Hamlet as well as Laris, without 
becoming, for the time being, to the inmost depths of 
one’s soul each of these men, with all his passivns 
and mental torture 

**May I be pardoned if I quote myself as an ex- 
ample? Analyze me study me, when I’m up there 
on the stage My nerves, my poor, tortured nerves 
vibrate horribly, my blood boils, my pulse throbs, 
my heart palpitates quickly, my brain seems about 





arrival here of a great star. She would not 
consent to be interviewed by the newspapers, 
nor would she permit the displaying of posters 
or lithographs in the street. She even found 
fault with the appearance of her name in the 
“Tam not a circus, and I do not 
Regarding ver 


hewspapers : 
wish to be regarded as one.” 
aversion for being interviewed, she expressed 
herself as follows : 

‘*T have always found it possible to succeed in my 
work without having to resort to method . which are. 
alas, generally adopted. I intend to adhere to my 
resolution even in a country like Americs, where, I 
am told, exaggerated advertising is absolutely neces- 
sary. Ibelieve there is in the United States a public 
which is cultured, educated, and impartial, and that 
is the only public which interests me. That public 
1s as tired as I am of all this exaggeration wv hich 
attempts to deceive it, and of which one has not the 
slightest need in order to form an independent and 
serious judgment.” 

Like all highly-strung persons, Duse is ca- 
pricious, irritable, and almost constantly in ill- 
health. She has often lost to herself and man- 
agers thousands of dollars owing to sudden 
indispositions brought on by hysterical excite- 
ment, and she has often refused to play simply 
because her temper was ruffled. She is quick to 
take offense and never forgives an injury ora 
slight. 

Some of the New York critics were slow to 
recognize her genius. Here are a few extracts 
ot some of their earliest criticisms : 


MADAME DUSE AS ‘‘ MAGDA.” 


to give way. Study me, analyze me, and you'll see 
that I'm unconscious of my presence on the stage, 
that I forget the scenic fiction and live the reality, 
that Tm not ‘myself,’ but Magda or Ceesirine, 
Marguerite or Mirandolina, Cyprienne or Fedora. I 
laugh with them, weep with them, and rave, struggle 
and betray with them. I give myself away, I refuse 
myself, I revenge myself, I live, love and die. It 
is the poisonof Fedora that is mine, really in my 
body. It is genuine consumption, the ravaging, ter- 
rible consumption which chokes me in the arms of 
Armand.” 

This elaborate analysis of Duse’s feelings 
when on the stage, showing how dead she is to 
the outer world when playing, can hardly be 
reconciled with the recent incident in Berlin 
when she sued the manager for filling his pri- 
vate boxes with dead-heads The play on that 
occasion was ‘‘ Magda,” and as the sales for the 
performance were very slim the manager had 
thought proper to ‘‘ paper” the house. Madame 
Duse had noticed while playing that the boxes 
were filled, and when she received the state- 
ment of her receipts she likewise noticed that 
the boxes had not been paid for. Hence the 
suit. 

It was after Duse’s great triumph in Germany 
and Austria that she signed a contract with 
Carl and Theodor Rosenfeld to. visit America. 
She had not yet been seen in London or Paris. 
She opened her first American tour at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, on January 23d, 
1893. Her coming had not been heralded with 
any great flourish of trumpets, or with any of 
the preliminaries which usually attend the 


William Winter, in the New York Tribune, 
said : ‘‘ Madame Duse is emotional, and there is 
a multitude with which emotion stands for tus 
perfection of art. Certainly this actress 
uses far too much gesture, and uses it to crude 
and paltry effect. She is not the equai 
of what Clara Morris ever was, in power, and 
she is not comparable with Ellen Terry in the 
quality that fires the imagination and thrills the 
heart.” 

The Evening Telegram said: ‘‘ She lacks en- 
tirely the force and fire of Bernhardt. . . . 
In nothing that she did was there any markea 
originality. She fails to rise above thc 
ordinary level as a tragedienne.” 

A. Dithmar in the New York Times: ** This, 
(Duse’s Fedora) of course, is not the Fedora ot 
the matchless Bernhardt.” 

New York Herald : ‘* Duse’s Fedora is a pa 
creation beside that of Bernhardt ” 

After playing in New York some time thé 
critics gradually came around to the conclusion 
that she was a woman of genius. F 

The New York Herald said on February 5th : 
‘*The more we see of Eleonora Duse the morc 
certain does it become that we have 
in this actress one of the great fig 
ures of the contemporary stage.” 

A.M. Palmer, the veteran man- 
ager, after seeing her once as Ca- 
mille, expressed himself as follows : 
** Madame Duse is the greatest act- 
ress I have ever seen, not except- 
ing Bernhardt. Her acting is a 


ELEONORA DUSE, THE GREATEST LIVING ACTRESS OF THE REALISTIC SCHOOL 





MADAME LUSE IN HOUSE DRESS. 
revelation to me. It is stupendous. I did 
not believe that such naturalness on the stage 
could be attained. Duse gives the perfect il- 
lusion, an‘l her impersonations are absolutely 
thrilling in their reatism. She gives a perfect 
exposition of the art of acting, such as this gen- 
cration has not had an opportunity of seeing. 
Although Duse has attained such eminence on 
the stage, she is not wholly in love with her pro- 
fession. It is possible that the terrible hard- 
ships and struggles she went through as a child 





** CAMILLE. 


MADAME DUSE AS 


disgustea her with the caliing long betore th 
reward came. About ten years ago Duse mar- 
ried an Italian journalist, but the union provea 
very unhappy, as it always must be where the 
wife earns the money and the husband spends 
it. It is said that those were the unhappiest 
years in the actress’s life. The husband was a 
tyrant, and would often refuse Duse money to 
buy a pair of shoes, although it was money 
earned by herself. These domestic quarrels 
finally resulted in a separation, and Duse is not 
known to have formed any attachment since. 
Duse has a daughter, who is now about nine 
years old, and she has sworn that she will never 
allow her to go on the stage. She is educating 
her in a convent, and the child has never been 
permitted to even see the interior of a theatre, 
and so, of course, has never seen her mother play. 
There are many odd things teld of Duse. 
She has curious likes and dislikes. For instance, 
she can’t eat fish. She is very sentimental and 
is constantly reading Shakespeare, which she 
carries around ina little bag. She is very fond 
ot Flaubert’s novel, ‘‘ Madame Bovary.” She 
is very eccentric, and will disappear for days 
at a time, no one knowing where she has gone. 
But these pecuiiarities are, after all, the priv- 
ilege of genius. Ak?rHUR HORNBLOW 









MADAME DUSE AS ** CLEOPATRA.” 
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& TRAIN ON THE CAIBARIEN RAILROAD DERAILED BY A BAND OF INSURGENTS. 





A RAILROAD STATION IN CUBA TEMPORARILY USED AS A TYPICAL GOVERNMENT VOLUNTEER CHIEF MANLI BUSSAB, AN ASHANTEE CHIEF, WITH HIS COURTIERS.—//lustrated 
A FORT. IN CUBA. London News. 
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STYLE OF INTRENCHMENTS THROWN UP BY THE SPANISH TROOPS IN CUBA, 
La TIlustnacion Espuriola y Americana 






SPANISH SOLDIERS BATHING IN THE JATIBONICO RIVER, CUBA. —La IJlustracion Espafiola y Americana, ¥ORT ** LUQUE,” IN THE PROVINCE OF SANTA CLARA, CUBA. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 











THE TIME WAS LONG TO HIM. 

**HuLLo !” said Davie, who had been taking 
a runaway trip and had just been returned to 
his worried parents after three hours of patient 
search, ‘‘you’ve got the same old dog yet, 
haven’t you ?’”—Judge. 

THE STATE OF TRADE. 

ARBITRATION having been refused, the West- 
minster Gazette proposes a board of concilia- 
tion. The little Frenchman who was being 
pounded kept crying ‘‘ Hurrah !” ‘‘ Why don’t 
you say ‘Enough’ ?”” asked a looker-on. ‘ Sa- 
cre !” said the little man ; ‘‘ I gif much to know 
dot leedle vord pefore.”—Judge. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


TALMAGE once said that the first authentic record of 

any system of insurance was when Joseph, forewarned 
by his dream of the fat and lean kine, saved during the 
seven years of plenty enough to provide for the seven 
years of famine. 
“ From the anuual statement of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society its officers seemed to have saved a 
sui plus during the past years of high interest rates to 
pro vide for the present days of lower rates of interest, 
low at all events on the highest class securities, which 
are the only kind in which a life insurance company 
can, or at all events should, invest. This —— in its 
entirety will certainly give the greatest satisfaction to 
the Equitable policy-holders. 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
leys ? 


Have you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service ? ‘The appointments are elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 





Sonmer & Co.. the great piano firm, can point with 
pride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 
have received at the hands of the Lest native and for- 
eign musical artists. 


App twenty drops of Angostura Bitters to every glass 
of impure water you drink. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhwa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, J 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It ie 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Huneerrorp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 





The only scien- 
= tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 
Cures when all other 
- remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user. 
C7 Itis the Cure. Vege- 
‘J table and harmless. 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco you 
a want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guarantee Remedy 
8 that refunds your 
money if it fails to 


cure. 


Doesthe Curing. Its 
Competitors do the 
Blowing. 


Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy an7 
remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 


Tho U.S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE. 
WHICH DO You A CURE 
WANT? orn A SUBSTITUTE? 


One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 
all druggists, or sent direct on recei;t of price. Write for free 
booklet and proofs. Evreka CH EMIcaL & Mr@.Co., LaCrosse, Wis 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
UM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








% 
5 Over the hills 
and far away, 


4, ~The whizzing wheels speed on to-day. SS 
O As they fly along the glad shouts ring— YS 
** Ride MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.” 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 


Beloved by his subjects because he does 


right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower . 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton St«., 
CHICAGO, 

88 HKeade St, 
NEW YORK. 

















DISTRESSING 
DISEASES 


OF THE | 





Instantly 
Relieved 
and Speedily 
Cured by 





ticura 


(Uj Sprepy CurE TREATMENT. — Warm 


baths, with CuricurA Soap, gentle applications of 
Cuticura (ointment), and mild doses of CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 

d throughout the world. British depot: F. NewBERY & Sons, 
Pre Potter Drvua anv Cuem. Corp.,Sole Props., Boston. 


000 


There’s something 
about this soap that 
the user 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


virtues. (Persian Healing) 


Delighttul the @ 
every day toilet and 


bath. 


Sold by druggists. 


000 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani is certainly un- 
excelled as the most effective, 
at the same time, pleasant 
tonic.” 


ADA REHAN. 


At Drvectsts & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Supstirvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, » 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MAk .ANI & CO 


Panis: 41 Roulevard Haussmann, 52 West 15th St., New Yor. 





Lon pon : 239 Oxford Street. 


” 


| 


A HARD TRAINING 


‘* Have you had any experi- 


” 


HEAD OF FIRM 


ence in collecting / 


Applicant—*T should say I had. I used to 
be a country minister.”—Judye. 
BOW-LEGGED. 

MaAIsteE—‘‘ Sis, there’s a young gentleman 


| 
| down in the parlor wants to see you.” 


Sister—* Who is it, dearie ?”’ 

Vaisie—** Well, | don’t know his name ; but 
he’s that one that looks so much like a wish- 
bone.”—Judge. 


APPROPRIATE CAPTION 


‘“*T HAVE here one divorce notice and one 
marriage announcement,” said the editor’s as- 
sistant. ‘* What shall I put over 
them ?”’ 

** Run them together and head them ‘ Brakes 
and Couplings,’” replied the editor, who once 


had charge of the railway department.—/udge. 


caption 
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LEGAL NOTICES. 


PDD I IIIS I eee 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE“ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
4th day of February, 1896, and continuing therein con- 
secutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma- 
tion of the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR- 
ING TITLE to DECATUR AVENUE, from Kingsbridge 
Road to Brookline Street, 24th Ward. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, 
Comptroller's Oftice, February 5th, 1896. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
23d day of January, 1896, and continuing therein, consec- 
utively, for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirmation 
of the assessments for Opening and Acquiring Title to 
the following streets in the several wards herein desig- 
nated: 

TWENTY THIRD WARD.—167TH STREET, between 
Jerome and Sheridan Avenues. 

TWENTY - FOURTH WARD.—PARSONS STREET, 
from Broadway to Bailey Avenue. WOLF PLACE, be- 
tween Jerome and Inwood Avenues. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York, Finance Department, 

Comptroller’s Office, January 25th, 1896. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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' ou will-admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort ! 
' that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- § 
§ tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs § 
§ and rough courters, ‘ 
' THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE ‘ 
e + ‘ 
 STOGKINGS ? THEY Fit: 
4a a 
‘ and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only ‘ 
‘ stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. = 

é 
2 Sold by the trade generally. i ‘ LOWELL, = 
a Descriptive Price List to any applicant, SHAW STOCKING C y MASS i 
‘lm z 
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rt isa solid handsome cake of 





scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance: It will 


take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE 18 BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK. 
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Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound 
streams offers the amateur photographer as 
many opportunities for artistic work as do 
the most pleasant days of summer, and one 
need not think that a Pocket Kodak pur- 
chased now need be laid away until summer 
before using. 

; The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes”’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture when 
congenial companions are gathered, abaut the fireside 
in the long winter evenings. 
$5 00 
1 50 


Poeket “{odak, loaded for 12 exposures, 1'4 x 2 inches, 
Compiete Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Sample Photo and Booklet 
Rochester, N, Y. 


Sor 2 two-cent stamps. 





HOW TO MAKE 







Many tis im 
women possible to 
with fair givea full 

faces are des ripticn 
deficient in inanadver- 


asemrints 
send 6C. in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testt- 
which can be reme- Monials, will be s nt 
died by the use of seal-d, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


beauty ow- \ 
ing to unde- 

veloped figures, * 
fiat busts, et-., 
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L E. MARSH & CO., Madison Sq., “siladelphia, Pa. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By a thorough pnowletes of the natural laws which 
~~ the operatious of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
gelected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 





|*and jsupper a delicately flavored beverage which may 


save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a ary nourished frame.”’— Civil Service 
Gazette.OMade simply with boiling water or milk., Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Ch 
ists, London, England. vasnaaed 


BOSTON & ALBUNY B. f 


Springfield Line 


BETWEEN 


New York « Boston 


New 5% Hour Train 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 P.M. 
Leaves Boston 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 P.M. 
Other trains leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11:00 
P.M. The 4:00 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


t The Perfection of 
- Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 

» stionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 















THE 


110 Lake St. , Cleveland, 0. 
inators of 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
| loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
GRIL 33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Do you like acup of Good Tea? 


2 Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
Constipation, 
from them. 
UBBER GOODS of every description Send 
so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 


TA ay A R A laxative, refreshing _ 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
E. GRILLON, 
for particulars. Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
stamps and we will mail youa 1-41b. 


GREATAMERICAN 









fainple Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemPANy kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc, Teas, 





| 


Coffees, Baking Powde 1 Spices. 
Send tor ferns (Mettion « Lasite's Weekly.) Ase 
, HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA £0. 

P. ©. Boa a0. 81 & 83 Vesey &t., New York. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
e PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRA 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


pHens the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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; URBANA 

> WINE COMPANY 
Gold =Seal 

Champagne 

For Sale by 

> all leading Wine Dealers 

: and Grocers. 

) Post-Office : 

2 URBANA, N. Y. 

2eQ0eCOOECECOOCECOCCCCC CEES 


Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Erie Bicycles 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 











W ! G for Masquerades and Private Theatricals, 75 cts. 
to $1. Beards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 
Novelties. Catalogue free. C. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


t * 
We Make Pants isc; 
$4 per pair. None higher. None lower. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESSAGE 


Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
By this we mean thatif pants are not 
satisfactory, we will ‘fund money 
paid, with no dispute. .amples, meas- 
urement instructions and tape meas- 
ure sent on request 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS Co.. 
266-268 Wabash Ave., Dept. H Chicago. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 
* A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


























Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New Yorg. 








Orders for securities executed for investment or 
margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade 


A general brokerage business transacted 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 
Daily market report on application 


‘ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H_ R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

Mr. OLIVER M“EwAn, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 










bDey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 


Are the 
standard 
of excel- 
lence the 
BELLS world over, 

#88 Made in 16 dif- 
ferent styles and prices. Send 


postal or booklet to The New 
Departare bell  >., Bristol, Oenn., U.S. A 








“THAT NUTTY FLAVOR” bb .s 2 > ; > 
-—ie found only \m 








Don’t you hear dem bells 


is simply claimed to be. 


sentence of the thief. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
RE of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
WARD during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 

stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case 


ANA BICYCLE CO., 


INDI 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


2 ae = ‘THE CLUB ~ 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 











oN 
Hiaes 


ARE THE CHOICE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions, the one which is 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetnng—dry and delicious, 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


aged must be 
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TEARN 
BICYCLES 


EF CED ft 

THE, 
- FELLOW, 
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THE STEARNS HAS BEEN 
THE LEADER OF BICYCLES 
IN PROGRESSIVE MECHANI- 
CAL CONSTRUCTION. 

THE 96 MODELS ECLIPSE 
ALL FORMER EFFORTS. 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


E-C-STEARNS AND CO. 
SYRACUSE:N:Y: 





NAC PASTAS AUS AUN ARO OAR 
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The Tinkham Cycle Co., New York City Agents, 306-310 West Fifty-ninth Street. 
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THE ART OF 
BREWING WAS 
>) 04 he) 40 =) 
THE GERMANS. 


Now is the time to take 
Pabst  % 
Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 

Abracer, a blood builder, 

uiets the nerves, brings 
eep to the sleepless and 
gives you strength % 























CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 lbs. 
r month without injury to health. 
Bena 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
Covering teecimonials. L.E. Marah Co. 
2815 Madison Sq. Philada, Pa. 
















segROROR 


AWARD, MUNICH INTERNATIO-|/ 
NAL EXPOSITION, 1895. AN 
}UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN 





soveees Milwaukee Beer is 
Famous, Pabst... 
has made it so. 

‘The sales of 

“ Pabst - Milwaukee ” 
exceed by 40 % the total 
output of any  simila~ 
institution in the world. 
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ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food he supply being stopped 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at ence. 
Bold by all Druggist« 
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“IRRESISTIBLE” 








America’s Choicest 
(0c. Cigar. 


FRISCH & CO., 


Greater New York's Greatest Cigar House, 
MAKERS, 


60 Cortlandt Street & 


6 Astor House, 
Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 









This picture and 
32 OTHERS, all 
different and 
just as interest- 

ing,true photograph- 

ic reproductions from 
life by Sarony (size, 9x 

12 ins.), sent free with 

asample box of 12 

IRRESISTIBLE 
BOUQUET 
PERFECTOS, 
on receipt of $1.00. 
This picture and 65 

OTHEKS, all differ- 

ent (size, ¥xl2ins.), sent 

free witha box of 50 

Irresistible Bouquet 

Perfectos, on receipt 

of $3.50. 

This picture and 98 

OTHE Rs (the entire col- 


S 5 i 
pecimen of lection of Sarony’s Liv- 


ive’ ing Pictures), ‘sent free 

Pictures. with 100 Irresistible 

1-12 actual Bouquet Perfectos on 
size. receipt of $6.50. 


} Remit cash, check or 
Ut postal order. 
Free delivery of all to any part of the United States. 


Address the above. Agents Wanted. 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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: The Eclipse 


can't be eclipsed on road or track, 
they are made right, and 
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STAND THE TEST. 
New Factory. New Machinery, 
New Ideas, and the good old ones. 
Highest wee, 
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306 A handsome illustrated catalogue showing some 
eC marvelous tests of our wheeis, for the asking. 


ras Ask Us Now. 
306 Eclipse Cycle Co., P.0. Drawer J Elmira, N.Y. 
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LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY onsiryoer0k 

ondary or Ter- 
iary BLOOD POLSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can betreated at 
home for same price under same guaran- 
ty. If you prefer to come here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel! bills,an@ 
e,if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
otash, and still have aches and 







nocha 
cury, iodide 
poise. Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
?imples, Seueee Colored Spots, Ulcers on 


any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 

out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO) 

we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fur a 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application, ddress COOK_REMEDY Co.,, 

7 Masonic Temple, CHICAG®, ILL. 
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HIS FATE. 
M:. Dupr—“‘I was thinking how much I resemble your carpet—always at your feet, you know.” 


Miss Sty—‘ Yes, you are very much like my carpet. Tam going to shake it soon.” 
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A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of 
Bouillon made from | 


Extract of BEEF, 


) It takes only a minute 
Armour's Extract takes the place of home- 


made ‘“‘Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther 

and tastes better. 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Ornamenting 


It recently occurred to Tiffany 
& Co., the New York jewelers, 
to ornamert a bicycle elabo- 
rately with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, believing that some 
wealthy customer would esteem 
so handsome a mount. They 
preferred to pay $100 each for 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


For their purpose 
to using any 
other make of » 
wheel. Theremust 
be no question of 
ouality in a bicycle 
seiected for such 
ornamentation. 
Therefore they chose Columbias 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for t'vo 2-ceat 
stamps. 

* 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


_Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
ted in your vicinity let us know. 
Who can think of 
some simple thing 


ANTED—AN IDEA. to patent? Protect 
our ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & C O., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanied. 


ILLIPS’ > 


to prepare. 























Poe ocoa. 


PERFECTION IN AROMA, FLAVOR, 
RICHNESS, AND DIGESTIBILITY. 

















~ pleasure of the modern 
Pmmsmoker with a pipe of 
the incomparable blend_ 


ALE J4UXTURE 


A 207. trial package - - - 
-- - postpaid for 25 cents. 


MARBURG BROS = 
7 = ~DALTIMORE, MD. 

















THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.. SUCCESSOR. 











BROWNS 
CAMPRORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice In the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the TzzTm, 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tattar from the Tssts, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TextH, 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Camph>rated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, 25c. a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 


Noncl) 
Constable KC, 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 
PARIS LINGERIE. 


Peignoirs, Matinées, J/upons, Chemises de Nuit. 


Fancy-Trimmed Waists, 


Organdice, Batiste, and Linen. 


SILK PE TTICOATS, 


Silk Waists. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Hand-made Guimpes, School Frocks, Fancy Lawn 
Dresses, Pique Coats, French Caps. 


Broadway Roth ot. 


Age: ,.. iia 
$100.BICYCLE FREE. $100. 


In order to introduce our matchless “EMPRESS” 
1896 wheel we will ship free of charges to any part of the 
United States, one of our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gen- 
tlemen’s Bicycles, to each of the three persons obtaining 
the greatest number of words out of the letters con- 
tained in“ THE EMPRESS BICYCLE COMPANY.” 

For conditions of competition send stamped addressed 
envelope to “Empress BicycLe Co.,”’ 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Lilinois. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douctas 





The inventor of the term 
Beef Tea 
was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsement to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


$3. SHOE *Wortn"= 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- $ 3 
e 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 


and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 





io. men. We 
Extract of Beef \ A sit mre 
2Oo4e 7 





manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 











¢ WALTER BAKER & CO., uur 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 








The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used. 
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..Great G. & J. Tire.. 


‘*The most Reliable Tire on Earth" 


has added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


Rambler Pricyele 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply G. & /. 
Tires on any wheel, if you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washngton. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
62222] 2]20]eeae 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use. an 
Porous 


Allcock’s pris. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 









THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITit INK MANUs | 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
{| “ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


EER Se ee CEE. Ree $201,009,388 

Reserve on all Existing Policies and al! other Liabilities... 160,385,376 
(calculated on a 4 per cent. Standard), 77 

Undivided Surplus, on a 4-per cent, Standard.............. $40,624,012 








ASSURANCE. 


(INSTALLMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUE.) 


oe a ae $912,509,558 
New Assurance written in 1895.....................0005 132,078,530 
Proposals for Assurance Examined and Declined......... 22,648,495 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 








SEVEN TRAINS A DAY to Chicago, via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








